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ABSTRACT 


A PRACTICAL APPROACH FOR SUSTAINING 
A FILIPINO-AMERICAN CHURCH IN GREATER DAYTON 
THROUGH A LEADERSHIP BIBLE STUDY 


by 
Nonito S. Dobles 
United Theological Seminary, 2021 


Mentor 


Duane Anders, DMin 


The focus of the ministry research was to make use of an approach that would discover 
the spiritual readiness of the newly born First Fil-Am Church of Greater Dayton leaders 
to sustain the church. A qualitative study was implemented utilizing pre-survey and post- 
survey questionnaires, and a seven-session bible study. It was hypothesized that a 
leadership bible study would provide indicators that the new church would be sustained 
as demonstrated by the spiritual development of church leaders who participated in the 


study. The results of the study seem to have provided such indicators. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Ethnic minorities living in the Greater Dayton area and in the adjacent counties, 
Miami and Shelby counties, are a group of people waiting to be reached out and 
ministered to by local UM churches in the area. There is a need for human agents to seek 
them out as a missional audience. In answer to God’s call, a specific group of minority 
people, the Fil-Ams in the Greater Dayton area, were reached out to in mission and who 
in turn organized themselves into a church. The newly born church had its inaugural 
worship service on August 2, 2020. Thereafter, Sunday services were held. Due to the 
Covid-19 pandemic, services were temporarily suspended in September and December. 
Services resumed on January 10, 2021. 

The need arose to sustain the newly born church. Sustaining the new church refers 
to the church remaining faithful to God’s mission of proclaiming the good news of 
salvation in Jesus Christ to all nations. In particular, ethnic minorities, beginning with Fil- 
Ams, have to be reached out and ministered to with the hope of assimilation into the life 
of the church. They are to be welcomed and cared for in the Fil-Am Church family. This 
was how the church was planted; this is also how it is imagined that the church would be 
sustained. 

Therefore, it is the hypothesis of the project that to achieve the desired outcome of 
sustaining the new church, there must be spiritual readiness among the church’s 
leadership in partnering with God in God’s mission. The development of church leaders 


would not provide results overnight. However, it was hoped that through a leadership 
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bible study, we could anticipate an outcome in the form of indicators that would 
demonstrate the leadership’s spiritual willingness in doing God’s mission. For this 
purpose, a bible study was rolled out to the Fil-Am Church’s lay leadership, the primary 
audience, and to interested church members who could be potential leaders. The bible 
study focused on the gospel of Jesus Christ while touching on the foundational themes of 
the paper. 

The biblical foundations paper provides a scriptural basis that points to God 
actively intervening to reach out to those on the margins — ethnic minorities. Through 
Acts 8:26-40, we see God’s modus operandi: to accomplish a mission, God authorizes 
and makes instrumental human representatives to partner with God’s mission of reaching 
out to ethnic minorities. They are scarce in attendance, if not absent, in the local UM 
church’s worshiping congregations today -- that are often predominantly, if not totally, 
white. God’s call confers to the church the divine assignment of accomplishing such a 
divine missional prerogative of sharing the good news of salvation to all, inclusive of 
ethnic minorities. 

The historical foundations paper examines the period 1898 to the early 1900s, the 
era that marked the movement of the gospel of Jesus Christ to the Philippines. Here, we 
see the intentionality of missionaries and church leaders and preachers in ministering to 
Filipinos, people from the ends of the earth, in the establishment and growth of the 
church in the Philippines. The human agents (the missionaries, church leaders and 
preachers) attribute their motive to a higher “because” motive, that is, to be God’s partner 
in sharing the good news of salvation, even to the ends of the earth. This led to the 


integration of brown-skinned natives (that I am proudly a part of) into Methodist 


Christianity until soon a church was born. The church grew as church leaders 
intentionally partnered with God in God’s mission. This historical piece, from 1898 to the 
early 1900s, is thus foundational to my DMin project particularly to the extent of 
replicating today the same passionate deliberateness in ministering to Fil-Ams, those 
residing in Greater Dayton and the surrounding counties. 

The theological foundations paper brings to light the mission of God in a 
Trinitarian Framework and the theology of reconciliation. The mission of God primarily 
involves the act of sending. The sending is not a singular event or a singular moment but 
a series or procession of sending which the church is called to participate in. In 
participating with God’s mission of redemption, the church has to actively live out its 
divine call as an agent of reconciliation. This means that in reaching out to Fil-Ams, the 
church involves itself in God’s call to the work of reconciliation, the Trinitarian mission. 
The church, particularly the human agents comprising it, has to be intentional in crossing 
barriers of race and ethnicities in doing God’s mission. The desire of the Fil-Am 
Church’s leaders to embrace this missional theology of ministering to the underserved for 
the sake of Jesus Christ, in collaboration with the Father and working with and 
empowered by the Holy Spirit, would be a good indicator for the new church to be 
sustained. 

The interdisciplinary foundations paper that looks into the Social 
Phenomenological approach explains not only the religiosity of the Fil-Ams particularly 
those who had the intention to plant a church with their pastor (many of whom are the 
church’s leaders today and those who participated in the bible study) but also their having 


a phenomenological “because” motive that is God. For the Fil-Ams who anchor their 
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intentionality in God’s motives, a phenomenon happens that is beyond science where the 
supernatural occurs which translates into the sociological such as the desire to find a 
place, a home, to worship and have fellowship. In the case of Fil-Ams, a church was 
planted. The phenomenological intentionality that planted the church could be a good 
indicator in sustaining it in so far as those being reached out to, the Fil-Ams of Greater 
Dayton, have the same religiosity, the same potential to experience the same. The 
Phenomenological approach explains the leaders of the church exercising a 
phenomenological intentionality of tapping in to this God-motive of their kababayans by 
inviting them to be part of the church’s life of worship, fellowship, and mission. 

The foundations inform the implemented project in a manner that these supplied 
the themes that serve as key areas in the spiritual development of the church’s leadership 
that is deemed necessary to sustain the new church. The bible study that was rolled out 
touched on these topics: the importance of having a desire to know Jesus and to share the 
gospel (biblical), the importance of having a desire to intentionally reach out to and 
attract Fil-Ams and expand the missional outreach to other ethnic minorities (historical), 
the importance of having a desire to partner with God in God’s mission (theological) and 
the importance of the desire for the church to become self-supporting and be embraced as 
a church (interdisciplinary). 

In summary, the implemented project has shown at a certain level the spiritual 
development of the leadership and members who participated in the study and in the 
surveys. There are indicators derived from the study that demonstrate the leadership’s 
spiritual readiness to sustain the church: their willingness to invest in God’s call to 


mission, the same call that was answered that led to the church’s birth. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Introduction 

The reason for writing this segment of the paper is two-fold. The first relates to my call to 
minister to an ethnic minority group, the Filipino-Americans (Fil-Ams) -- Filipinos and their 
families living in the Greater Dayton Area', Miami County, Shelby County, and nearby areas. 
The second is the observable need to seek and reach the members of this underserved segment of 
the population in the aforesaid areas that are part of the West Ohio Conference (WOC) of the 
United Methodist (UM) Church. 

It is not a mere matter of interest that this ministry concerning Fil-Ams is being pursued. 
It arises out of a deep passion for loving God’s people. The Spirit of God has put such love in my 
heart for my fellow Filipinos, which opened my ears and my heart to God’s call to minister to 
them. I have been ministering to them for six years since 2014 when I received God’s call, 
expanding my mission field to include them. I have attempted to encourage my first pastoral 
charge leadership, Pasco United Methodist Church (Pasco Church), to do the same. 
Unfortunately, it was unsuccessful. Yet I have poured, and continue to pour, into this call the 
social and leadership skills that I have gained in my 20 years as an administrator of corporate 


operations and dealing with people in the banking industry. The ministry has been blessed given 


' Where a concentration of Filipinos could be found per observation. 
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the relationship that God has allowed me to establish with my Fil-Am brethren that culminated in 
the founding of the Fil-Am Church on June 28, 2020. 

To date, the desire to lead my Fil-Am brothers and sisters to a relationship with our Lord 
Jesus and integration into church life has not dwindled. All the more, it burns stronger. It stirs a 
great yearning in my soul to share this goal and passion as the Lord makes His servant 
instrumental in disciple-making. 

The objective of this portion of the paper, which is also the theme statement from which I 
am building as a DMin project, is, therefore, a matter of call as well as a matter of mission. The 
objective theme is vocational and missional. It is missional as it relates to a need to serve an 
unreached group of people for the sake of the good news of Jesus. It is missional as it involves 
sharing this ardent desire to minister to ethnic minorities, starting with Fil-Ams to the church’s 
leadership that we may work together toward sustaining and growing the newly born First Fi-Am 
Church. This goal stands on a theological conviction that the church is God’s missional partner 
and agent. The God of mission has commissioned the church to go out in mission.” It is hoped 
that through the project, the local UM church would be inspired and equipped to do the same — to 
seek out and minister to ethnic minorities such as Fil-Ams. 

Fil-Ams are out there waiting to be shared with the gospel of Jesus, to be welcomed, and 
to be integrated into a UM church located near them. This paper would thus claim, as a matter of 


hypothesis to build my DMin project on, that this could be a 


? Alan J. Roxbourgh, Introducing the Missional Church: What It Is, Why It Matters, How To Become One 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2009), 23, 
https://www.scribd.com/read/234999653/Introducing-the-Missional-Church-Allelon-Missional-Series-What. 


missional goal for local UM churches with Fil-Ams living within or near their charge, and that 
for this mission to be accomplished, there have to be the missional ingredients of desire and 


action on the part of human agents in the person of the church’s leadership. 


Context 

On July 1, 2020, I was appointed as pastor of the Fil-Am Church. It was also on this date 
when the Fellowship officially became a Church as a campus of the Christ Church United 
Methodist Network. The new church plant, having been born miraculously in the midst of the 
COVID-19 pandemic on June 28, 2020, is on its second year of the mission, barely eight (8) 
months of operations, at the point of this project’s implementation. 

We are located at 3440 Shroyer Road, Kettering, Ohio 45429. We have our worship 
services on Sundays at 5 pm US Eastern time. Services are in-person and streamed love via the 
church’s Facebook page. My wife Apple is our music director, music arranger worship adviser, 
and pianist and organist. As our family visas do not allow her to have paid work, she serves in a 
volunteer capacity along with our three children: our 21-year-old daughter Betina, our 18-year- 
old daughter Athena and our 13-year-old son Nathan. Betina is our worship leader, who plans the 
worship with Apple. Athena is our co-worship leader and violinist. Nathan is our sound and 
media technician. The church leadership and lay members serve during the worship service in 
various capacities. 

We had our Inaugural Worship Service as a church on August 2, 2020. 102 adults and 
young people and 11 children attended the monumental service, reaching 13,000 souls online. 
Our dance outreach ministry group, the Sayaw FilipinOH, rendered a dance offering. The service 


was capped with a festive fellowship meal, which we have every Sunday until it had to be 


suspended because of the pandemic. By year-end, we had 41 online Sunday Worship services, 
which per Facebook data, have reached 350,00 people worldwide. 

The seedling church serves the community through its Mothers on Mission and Service 
(MoMS) and CARE, a weekly visitation ministry where we share flowers, small gifts, and 
homemade food in the community, covering a 50-70-mile radius from the church. Nightly, 
without fail, since March 2020, we offered our Family Devotions. In 2020, we had 220 
devotions, which have reached 500,000 people across the globe. On July 4, 2020, our volunteer 
music director, Apple, began a weekly Music Devotion with “What A Friend We Have In 
Jesus!” ending the year with her 27th music devotion, “Go Tell It On The Mountain.” The music 
devotions have blessed 50,000 people worldwide. 

The year 2020 saw many other ministries and outreaches being rolled including Sunday 
School for kids and young people, free piano lessons, bible studies for adults, the launch of 
ZUMBA, our wellness ministry, various toy drives, and outreach to the Philippines, where the 
seedling church shared God’s gift of compassion and hope to many families affected by typhoon 
Ulysses in Bgy. Catugan and Bgy. Jurisdiction in Cagayan, Philippines. The good news of Jesus 
Christ has touched the lives of a million people globally in our very first year as a Church. 

Prior to the outbreak in March 2020, we had our worship services at Fort McKinley 
United Methodist Church, located at 3721 W Siebenthaler Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. We shall 
forevermore celebrate our very worship service on October 7, 2018, which was attended by 84 
people. On October 6, 2019, we celebrated our first year as a worshiping congregation. It was 
attended by 150+ people. Various Fil-Am groups offered songs and dances. 

During these years, as when we were a Fellowship, I served as a volunteer pastor while I 


was also serving at Pasco Church in Sidney, Ohio, as its lead pastor. It was not easy, time-wise 
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and geographically, for my family and me. It was also challenging for the fellowship financially. 
AS we were not recognized as a Church and we were not registered as a non-profit. 

Indeed, it is not easy planting a church. It entails a great deal of sacrifice. And yet, the 
blessings reaped far outweighed the cost. For almost two years of operations at Fort McKinley, 
the church saw many souls surrendered to Christ. 

In the latter part of the year 2020, discussions were held with Christ Church as to the 
prospect of integrating the Fellowship into the Christ Church Network. Soon, we saw Christ 
Church having discussions with the Miami Valley District of the West Ohio Conference that led 
to our Fellowship’s joining the Conference. Thus, it became the only church in the Conference 
that was born during the Covid-19 crisis, the first Filipino church in the district and the city, and 
the first Filipino United Methodist Church in the state of Ohio. Finally, in June 2020, we were 
embraced by Christ Church as a campus. We found a home. 

It is deemed important to state that circumstances led to a couple of changes in my 
ministry context during the duration of the DMin project. As explained above, the most recent 
one is the contextual change from Fort McKinley UMC to Christ Church UM. Before this was 
the need for His servant to move to Fort McKinley from Pasco UMC, this was quite a significant 
change for two primary reasons. 

The first was that it made into a reality the desire of the Fil-Ams who were there 
attending Pasco UMC to have their own worship service. In August 2018, when I was 
approached and asked by Marian Sayson, “Pastor, why don’t we have our own worship service?” 
I struck while the iron was hot. Apple and I approached our District Superintendent, Rev. Dr. 
Jocelyn Roper, and discussed with her the readiness of the Fil-Ams to have their own worship 


service. One of the churches she asked us to approach was Fort McKinley UMC. With the 
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blessing of the Rev. Dr. Chris Heckaman and Rev. Jon Morgan, we partnered with the 


Ginghamsburg UMC network to begin our worship services at Fort McKinley UMC. 

The second has to do with the lack of desire in some of the leadership at Pasco Church to 
birth a daughter church and become a mother church. While this is very sad and inopportune as 
Pasco Church forfeited the blessing of birthing a new church, the paper would like to highlight 
the importance of Pasco UMC in the contextual history that led to the establishment of a new 
worshipping congregation and, soon, the new Fil-Am Church. 

Pasco UMC, particularly the bigger group of our brothers and sisters there who were 
welcoming and accommodating to Filipinos, was made instrumental by God in the growth of the 
faith-life of Fil-Ams who attended the worship services at Pasco from 2014 to 2018. The Fil- 
Am’s experience of the love and welcome of many of our brothers and sisters at Pasco UMC and 
their experience of the beautiful worship service there, I believe, created an inspired desire for 
Fil-Ams to have a similar but separate worship service in a church nearer them with His servant 
as their pastor. 

Eventually, such inspired desire, the seed of which was planted when they were 
worshiping at Pasco UMC, blossomed into a keen aspiration to become a church. The next part 


of this paper provides the needed context about this development. 
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Pasco Church, through the years, “is and has been a predominantly white congregation. 
Trickles of ethnic minorities -- of black, yellow, and brown-attended its worship services; their 
attendance was very limited and sporadic if not negligible. There has been no church program or 
ministry to reach out to ethnic minorities (non-whites), more so to Fil-Ams.”*? Geography and 
demography are a constraint. The concentration of where Fil-Ams live is more than an hour 
away from the church. No Fil-Ams are residing in the Pasco community’. 

In 2013, while I was Youth Pastor of Pasco Church, the Lord has blessed me with the 
opportunity to meet and make friends with Fil-Ams in the Greater Dayton area. In 2014, I began 
to seek them out intentionally. My wife Apple and I began to conduct house worships and home 
bible studies with them. My intention was to bring them to Pasco Church. This has been fully 
supported by the then Pasco Church’s Lead Pastor, David Brisker. In fact, in 2015, it was his 
brainchild to have a Filipino-themed World Communion Sunday worship service. It was to 
become the first-ever Filipino worship service in the life of Pasco, and possibly too, in the 
history of the West Ohio Conference. The liturgy was in Filipino. Fil-Ams took up the roles in 
the worship service, from acolyting to reading the scripture, singing as a choir, to ushering. Rev. 
Dr. Oconer gave the message of life entitled, “Speak in Tongues.” The usual attendance of 70 
more than doubled to 150+. The worship service was followed by a Filipino fiesta where Filipino 


food and delicacies were served. 


3 Marge Snavley, interviewed by author, Sidney, OH, November 17, 2017. 


4 “Sidney, OH (Pasco / Plattsville),” Neighborhood Scout, 
https://www.neighborhoodscout.com/oh/sidney/pasco. 
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I continued to nurture the relationships I have established with Fil-Ams, and I pressed on 
in the ministry that had them as a target audience. Praise has to be given to God that because of 
the connections that have been established with the Fil-Ams through social and ministerial 
means by His servant, Fil-Ams have started to come to Pasco Church and attended its worship 
services, especially during the big Sundays of the year such as Easter, World Communion, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas Eve. Their presence doubled the attendance of Pasco UMC. A 
handful of Fil-Ams was baptized at Pasco UMC. Fil-Ams gave financial support to Pasco 
Church. A handful of Fil-Ams also provided support in terms of participation and gifts in kind to 
some of the outreach ministries of Pasco church, such as the VBS and the Kids Crew and Youth 
zone ministries. These are milestones in the life of Pasco Church and are breakthroughs in 
themselves. 

It is interesting to note that these happened even without a formal outreach program or 
mission by the church. Pasco Church could not arrive at a pivotal point where these words would 
be said in a united fashion, “Let us invite ‘our’ Fil-Am friends.” When there are carry-ins, I 
recall being asked, “How many of ‘your’ Fil-Am friends would ‘you’ be inviting?” The Fil-Ams 
were referred to as ‘my friends.” My family and I were the only ones doing the inviting. 

Pasco Church had not become familiar with the customs and traditions of Filipinos. The 
church did not formally initiate a discussion about what would make Fil-Ams come, feel 
welcomed, and stay. Fil-Ams love to have a group picture-taking after the worship service. 
Picture taking is a form of socialization and a bonding moment for Fil-Ams. It is a sign and a 
means of welcome, friendship, and belongingness. Pasco members were uncomfortable with it. 
Some would have to be invited many times over to join the group picture, while some would 


never join at all. 
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Inviting Fil-Ams to attend the worship services at Pasco Church regularly was not easy 
due to demographic and geographic concerns. These two constraints made it hard to sustain the 
ministry. Notwithstanding this, and even with the lack of a formal program, a concerted and 
united missional desire and effort by the church and leadership to minister Fil-Ams, the Pasco 
Church experience has shown that Fil-Ams could and would attend a predominantly white 
church. It is not impossible. It even hinted at the possibility of integration, the next breakthrough. 
Pasco Church belongs to the West Ohio Conference (WOC). More than 90% of the UM churches 
in the WOC are white. 85% do not have Asian membership at all. Except for the Korean UM 
church in Dayton, a predominantly Asian membership (i.e., more than 30%), the UM churches in 
the Greater Dayton area, Miami, and Shelby counties have less than 30% Asian membership. Of 
the 15% of UM churches with Asian membership, 97% have below 10% Asian membership, 
most of whom only have one to three Asian members.° This information suggests that any ethnic 
minority group (non-white persons), particularly Asians, are underserved by the UM church in 
the West Ohio annual conference. The Fil-Ams belong to this underserved group. 

While the spirit of this paper pinpoints the need to develop ministry places, spaces, and 
opportunities for ethnic minority groups, and while this paper could perhaps be used as a 
template for reaching out to other ethnic minority groups, the focus of this paper is the mission to 


Fil-Ams. 


5 Lauren Arieux, email to author, November 30, 2017. 
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The question is, “Where are they? Why do we rarely see them in UM churches?” No 


census information would determine precisely how many Fil-Ams there 

are in my geographical context. However, my experience and observation indicate their 
considerable presence. The Philippine American Society of Greater Dayton, having over a 
thousand members, attests to this. Another reason is that many of them 

are unreached. Very, very few of our local UM churches, I surmise, have the Fil-Ams as a 
missional target audience. Per observation, many of our Fil-Am brothers and sisters are either 
unchurched, do not regularly go to church, or are de-churched. 

I am presently immersed in the Fil-Am mission. I am still climbing. And I have to say 
that climbing is as exciting as reaching the summit. In my climb, I understand the significance of 
having the right tools to help make reaching the summit achievable. Thus, it is no wonder that 
the Lord gave me the vision of higher studies in conjunction with the Fil-Am mission. I believe 
that the DMin program will not only give me the necessary tools for the climb but also help me 
utilize the set of tools I have that the Lord has allowed me to acquire from my context of 
ministry and my faith journey; they would be useful in the DMin project that I am about to 


undertake which has the mission to Fil-Ams at its heart. 


Ministry Journey 
It was in early 2014, in my Sabbath with the Lord at the Five Rivers Metropark in 
Englewood, Ohio, when the Lord showed me the vision of pastoring a UM church in the U.S. 
and of taking higher studies. Along with this revelation from God came the vision and mission to 
minister to my Fil-Am brothers and sisters. By the grace of God, these all became a reality. I am 
currently serving as lead pastor of a local church in Sidney, Ohio, Pasco Church, and after 


having graduated with a Master of Divinity degree, Iam now in the Doctorate in Ministry 
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program. As for the third vision, the call to mission concerning my Filipino brethren, humbly, I 
received it. And immediately, I put it to action. 

So began another chapter in my faith journey with the Lord. God has put a great love in 
my heart for His people, for my Pasco Church family, and for ethnic minorities. His mission for 
me that concerns my fellow Filipinos and their families living here in the U.S. is born out of that 
love. And so, as Carol Roberts’s book “The Dissertation Journey” recommends, I brought a spirit 
of adventure to this journey.® I knew it would not be easy as it is an uphill trek (juggling between 
the calling, pastoring, studying, and being a father and a husband), but that same love made the 
climb possible and enjoyable. 

As I look back on the road where I traveled together with the Lord, I began to realize that God 
has been orchestrating all along everything, preparing all that I would need in my travel with 
Him. My past experiences have something to do with the visions and missions that God has 
given me. Truth be told, I have been asking the Lord why He had called me seemingly late in the 
ball game. I had to spend 21 years working in the banking industry before I became a pastor. 

As I entered the seminary in the Fall of 2013, I asked God, “I am 43 years old, why just 
now, Lord?” Now I realize that the answer has to do with His plan and purpose for me. God uses 
all of the events and circumstances of my life to shape me into the kind of person He wants me to 
be and grow my service.’ He makes use of all these also to bless me with the tools that I would 


gather along the path of my journey with Him that I may soon use. 


® Carol M. Roberts, The Dissertation Journey: A Practical and Comprehensive Guide to Planning, Writing, 
and Defending Your Dissertation, 2nd ed. (Thousand Oaks, Calif.: Corwin, 2010), xv. 
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I spent more than two decades in the corporate world, the last five years as vice president 


and head of global operations at JPMorgan Chase and Citibank. As VP and first hire of 
JPMorgan Chase, my task was to migrate processes from the various Treasury operations of the 
firm based in Asia, Australia, Europe, and the Northern Hemisphere and bring them to the 
Philippines. 

I had no idea how I could establish the first footprints of the bank’s Treasury arm, 
particularly its Securities and Funds Services operations, from overseas and bring it home to 
Manila. I asked the Lord in prayer, “God, be my partner in this. I could not do it on my own. 
Send me the right people so I may succeed in the task you gave me.” 

Then I knew that to accomplish this, I had to partner with the bank’s executives and managers in 
the Philippines and from all over the world. The Lord answered my prayers by sending me 
partners from the various divisions of this giant international firm — Administration, 
Procurement, Human Resources, Technology, Business, Customer 

Service, Legal, Risk, and Operations. With these partnerships, I felt that I was not alone, that 
God was with me. This gave me hope and strength. What seemed to be an insurmountable task 
became less complicated and manageable! I would say that the Lord used these partnerships not 
just to allow His servant to succeed but more so to allow me to grow intellectually, emotionally, 
and behaviorally. 

One of my first ‘to-dos’ was to recruit people to build the team. This was a difficult 
period in my career as a banker. I never dreamt that I would be a Recruitment and HR person. I 


did not have the skills. Needless to say, I learned from experience. I went from one job fair to 


T Richard Peace, Spiritual Autobiography: Discovering and Sharing Your Spiritual Story (Colorado 
Springs, CO: NavPress, 1998), 73, 77. 
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another, recruiting employees. I reviewed resumeés. I designed and facilitated exams for 
applicants. I interviewed them, selecting one out of ten candidates for the various job positions 
needed to fill in. It was a rigorous and time-consuming process. I phoned prospects based locally 
and internationally. I gave the job offers and worked on their salaries and benefits. With God’s 
leading, I was able to hire the best in the market. My team grew from a small group of nine to 
more than 2,000 employees and was awarded the best operations team in the Asia Pacific region. 

I had a sense of achievement. It was not out of honor and pride, given the phenomenal 
growth and the many achievements and awards that my team and I have amassed. This sense of 
fulfillment and joy arose from a fervent desire to help my kababayans. Because of my position 
and role, because of the circumstances that God put me in, I was able to aid my fellow Filipinos 
to find employment, hundreds of them, and excellent ones at that. 

Once they were on-boarded, making them succeed in their job and career became my 
goal. I had to learn the process myself and invest time and effort to train them to ensure not only 
that they would be up for the job but more so that they would find fulfillment in what they are 
doing and soon go up the ladder. I did not mind if they would overtake me in terms of rank. In 
fact, I would be happy if they did. Imagine my joy as many of them got promoted in a year. 
When I left the firm, I heard that one of the AVP’s that I recruited, trained and whom I promoted 
to VP moved up to become the first Executive Director from the rank and file of Manila’s 
Treasury operations. 

In the years that I was working in the financial sector, I was able to travel and meet many 
people from many parts of the world. For the purpose of either training or meeting, I was sent to 
Tokyo, Japan, Singapore, Chennai and Mumbai India, Dublin, Ireland, and Cincinnati, U.S.A. 


Yet in my heart, other than to learn and impart knowledge, I had a clear conception of another 
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lofty purpose, which is to show and convince those I get contact with that Filipinos are excellent 
workers and that the Philippines is an excellent place to do business. I was promoting my 
kababayans and my own country. 

It was for this reason that I enjoyed most going to Dublin, Ireland, in 2009. I was invited 
to go to Dublin to have a week-long with the senior leadership of JPMorgan Chase. I made the 
most out of the time, and passionately at it, in sharing with the Executive Directors and 
Managing Directors of the firm the benefits of transferring operations to the Philippines and that 
if there are risks, these could be mitigated and controlled. To me, it was not just to make them 
understand that senior management would be making a good decision in choosing the 
Philippines to be the central hub for its global Treasury operations, but it was about convincing 
them to choose the Philippines. It was like saying to these leaders from many different nations, 
“see and buy my vision of growing the business in the Philippines. It was like telling them to 
follow me, to support me in this objective. Looking back, it was a panta ta ethne event.” It was 
like a secular equivalent of making disciples of all nations. I went back home to the Philippines 
well-satisfied and confident that the Lord would bless my dream. This soon was realized--the 
Philippines became ‘the’ hub for the bank's Treasury operations in the Asia Pacific region and 
the model operating unit across the bank’s global operations in securities and funds services. 
Working for huge international banks like Standard Chartered Bank, JPMorgan Chase, and 
Citibank also gave me the opportunity to work with people of all skin colors. At JPMorgan 
Chase, I ran 24-hour banking operations of more than two hundred people. In the morning, my 


team and I had to serve clients from Australia and India; in the afternoon, clients from 


8 “Ta Ethne” As Seen in Scripture,” Tangible Thoughts, September 21, 
2009, https://tangiblethoughts.wordpress.com/2010/01/01/ta-ethne-as-seen-in-scripture/. 
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Europe; and in the evening, clients from the U.S. and Canada. I experienced working with a boss 
based in Hong Kong, in London, in Dublin, and India. I was exposed to and enjoyed working 
with a diverse group of people. I welcomed diversity, and I have seen it work. I was not quite 
aware then as it is now, that my heart was conditioned to lean towards inclusivity. I wanted my 
fellow Filipinos to be “included,” to be appreciated and received. Yet, in so doing, I also 
discovered the blessings of working with people from a wide racial spectrum, from various 
ethnicities and cultures, and developed a passion for it. 

Finally, it may be worthwhile to include in this segment of the paper my underlying 
motive while working in these firms. My goal was not just to help the hundreds of people who 
report to me to succeed in their job and their careers but also to lead them to Jesus. This was, to 
me, my core and fundamental goal. And I had a burning passion for it. It took courage and a 
great deal of humility to talk like a Christian, and more so, to act as one in the workplace. Would 
one not cry profusely in praise for God and humility and joy when people would say, “I see Jesus 
in you” — in the everyday grind of the workplace, where the rat race is? I did. This inspired me to 
share the gospel more intently. I made it a point that in my meetings with my team and with my 
one-on-one meetings with my officers and staff, I offered a prayer and shared a bible verse and a 
word about the salvation in Christ Jesus. The Lord was causing a change in people. All I did was 
encourage and empower people, welcome them, make them feel that they belong, fight for them 
when they are not heard or served well, smile, and be kind. All I did was to love them. 

These events in my life, put together, would show that my experiences in the workplace, 
which both challenging and rewarding, form a significant part of my faith journey. It was while I 
was at work in the banking industry when I was called to set-apart ministry. I answered God’s 


call to full-time ministry, resigned from my job at Citibank, and with my family, with my wife 
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Apple and our three children, Betina, Athena, and Fujiboy in tow, left our home country and 
everything behind and journeyed with God to a foreign land to live out His purpose for us. I was 
then clueless as to our future in the faraway place that God was taking us. All I knew was that He 
would be there...and He was, and is! I had no idea what my past experiences all meant in 
relation to the next chapter of my faith journey. But now I know these events and circumstances 
have something to do with His call and plan of ministry for His servant. 

As | attempt to develop a correlation between my spiritual journey and my context of 
ministry, I am reminded of the bible verses that say God knew me even before I was formed in 
my mother’s womb (Jeremiah 1:5) and that God is in the business of orchestration to make 
something good and beautiful in the life of those who have accepted His invitation to live 
according to His will and plan (Romans 8:12). 

At first, it was hard to imagine why I needed to wait for a long time to receive the call 
from God. My peers, those whom I went to Sunday school and 
Summer Camps with became pastors at a very young age. Why did I need to spend twenty-plus 
years in what many people call a rat race? 

Clearly, it was because God knew me. He knew what I needed. I had to be ready and 
equipped when He calls.‘ I had to be groomed, disciplined, and trained. I had to be made strong 
to withstand the challenges ahead. It was all about preparation. I had to learn through experience. 
God called me to ministry in my 40s, at the height of my career as a global banking manager, to 
prepare me for the context that God would be putting me in. It was so that I would have the tools 
for an all-exclusive mission” such as working with many people from different walks of life and 
skin color. I had to learn how to be successful in dealing with them; more, it was so that I would 


develop a love for them. 
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It is then no surprise that on that faithful day in the Spring of 2014, God called on me 


again to give me a new mission — to reach out and minister to my Fil-Am brothers and sisters. It 
was a mission born out of love. God has shown me the need, and I responded with a resounding 
and passionate yes to His missional call. It was a mission in hope? that I needed to perform that 
my fellow Filipinos here in Ohio, in my geographical context, would know Christ and would 
desire to know Him more through a faith relationship with Him. It was my humble participation 
in the missio Dei.!® 1"! 

My strategy then was to bring Fil-Ams to Pasco Church. The effort bore fruits for a time. 
But soon, I realized that while this plan of approach is not impossible (as per the Pasco 
experience that I have mentioned earlier) and that geographic and demographic concerns could 
be overcome, the welcome on the part of the church where I served was lacking. What I mean to 
say is that there is a better stratagem. 

The discipline of noticing is a crucial part of my spiritual life.!° I thank and praise Him as 
He has opened my eyes to notice two important things to what I am about to undertake. First, I 
noticed God! I noticed His hand in the experiences I had in my spiritual journey. He gave them 


to me. 


° David J. Bosch, Transforming Mission: Paradigm Shifts in Theology of Mission (American Society of 
Missiology), 20th ed. (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2011), 28. 


'0 Alan J. Roxbourgh, Introducing the Missional Church: What It Is, Why It Matters, How To Become One 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2009), 23, 
https://www.scribd.com/read/234999653/Introducing-the-Missional-Church-Allelon-Missional-Series- What. 


'! Christopher J.H. Wright, The Mission of God: Unlocking the Bible's Grand Narrative (Downers Grove, 
IL.: IVP Academic, 2006), 23. 


Dr. Timothy Tennent, Invitation to World Missions: a Trinitarian Missiology for the Twenty-First 
Century (Invitation to Theological Studies Series), 49882nd ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: Kregel Academic & 
Professional, 2010), 10. 


'3 Peace, 89. 
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God was preparing me for an upcoming mission. And second, I noticed in a humbling 
way that I was working alone. I had no doubt that God is with me in this missional task He gave 
me, but the strategy that I have does not use optimally and practically the resources He has at His 
disposal. Why work alone on this when we have the UM churches with whom I could partner 
within this mission to reach out and minister to the Fil-Am community? 

This is how the DMin project that Iam proposing came about. It is a synergy between my 
call to mission concerning an underserved segment of the Ohio population and an ethnic 
minority called the Fil-Ams, and my present context showed me that there is a better way of 
fulfilling the vision and doing the mission that God has put on my shoulders. The local UM 
church could help address the need to serve this underserved group of God’s people and sustain 
the seedling Fil-Am church. 

Thus, this DMin project had as an integral part a partnership with a local UM church in 
the Greater Dayton area with the same missional goal to include ethnic minorities such as Fil- 
Ams. The strategy is to win them for Jesus and bring them to the UM church closer to them and 
where they feel welcome. 

Could a local UM church in my geographical context and as part of their ministerial 
purview do something to address this missional opportunity and need? This paper affirms this 
theory in view of the learnings from the Pasco Church experience and the fact that Christ Church 
adopted the Fellowship. 

As painstakingly explained in the Context portion of this paper, proximity would be an 
important ingredient. The Fil-Ams who are being sought in mission are those who live nearby 


the church. “The church must mobilize...to cross barriers...to reach people without access to the 


pe 
gospel...even though they may — geographically or ethnically speaking — live right in the midst 


of a vibrant church.”!* 

Another crucial ingredient, and which I believe is the most critical, has to do with the 
local UM church having a passionate desire to reach out to and minister to Fil-Ams. 

Ears have to be open to hear the cry of a specific underserved group, and so are eyes, to see the 
need to seek them out to minister to them. There has to be intentionality. The church has to 
fervently desire to welcome them and keep them as their very own family. The church as a 
whole, its leadership, and members have to intend to do this seriously -- not for the sake of 
numbers but also the sake of the gospel. 

For the UM Local church to do this, and hopefully, to be successful at it, we are to be 
made familiar with the Fil-Am culture, their customs, and traditions. It is through this process 
that the missional intent is made effective in bridging cultures.'!> The church has to have a heart 
for it, a willingness to know and understand Filipino art, music, and literature, and to taste and 
see their way of life — the fiesta kind of food preparation in celebrations, and the countless 
photoshoots, to name a few. Yes, we are to be made comfortable in being in the photos with 
them. The heat has to smile. We have to be in it, and we have to mean it. These have to happen 
so that the Fil-Ams would deeply feel that they belong. Belongingness is key to the integration 
and accommodation process. It is the door to membership and discipleship. To facilitate the 
process of familiarity, welcome, and integration, the local church, in this case, the leadership of 
the seedling Fil-Am Fellowship that is now a local UM church has to be equipped spiritually. It 


is in this way that the budding church, the paper argues, could be sustained. 


‘4. Tennent, 495. 
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This would be the general nature and content of the DMin project that I am proposing. It 
would present, examine and work on the need to minister to Fil-Ams and how to seek them out 
and minister to them, and hopefully soon, bring them in and make the stay. 

A learning here would not only be in knowing if the project could be used as a starting 
template for missional efforts concerning other ethnic minorities but also in seeing as to how 
God would use me in relation to this project. My satisfaction, after having done my part in this 
project, “is knowing in confidence that in generations to come (my) witness for Christ 
(concerning my Fil-Am brethren) will still be bearing fruit (through the local UM church the Fil- 
Am church has partnered with) in an ever-widening circle of reproduction to the ends of the earth 


(beginning from where I am) and unto the end of time (starting now).”!> 


Conclusion 
The synergy between my spiritual journey and the context where I am presently at 
created in me an ardent desire to minister to my Fil-Am brothers and sisters. The crisis of my 
circumstances'!® that climaxed in a call to mission to minister to them precipitated the idea of the 
DMin project — that is to share this passion with the local UM church that I now serve, the First 


Fil-Am Church, and equip the leadership that they may be able to do the same. 


15. Robert E. Coleman, The Master Plan of Evangelism, 2 ed. (Grand Rapids: Revell, 2010), 107. 


16. Peace, 73. 
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Why would I do it besides the vision and passion? What undergirds the proposed project? 


There is a missional need. A great majority of the UM churches in the West Ohio Conference 
are over 90% white.'’ This means that the UM underserves any ethnic minority group (all non- 
white persons) in our annual conference and that there is a need to develop ministry places, 
spaces, and opportunities for these groups.'® 

As a Filipino, and with my experience and context of ministry with the Fil-Ams, it was 
logical that I have started ministering to Fil-Ams, my kababayans, my fellow Filipinos, and their 
families. Beyond this reason of practicality is the deep love I have for them that the Lord has put 
in my heart. There are many more Fil-Ams out there waiting to be won for Jesus. And they can 
be won. The mission can be done. The Pasco Church experience has proven this despite the 
challenges and difficulties. My previous experience of ministry with them would show that more 
can be done. More can be achieved if I am not acting alone. I have to seek out those who desire 
the same and encourage them to follow through and take the first steps. It is for this goal that the 
Fil-Am Church leadership has to be involved. To accomplish this, the heart has to burn with a 
great passion for God’s mission to reach ethnic minorities beginning with Fil-Ams. 

The Fil-Am Church being sustained and growing is the expected outcome. Given the 
history and the present context of the UM churches in our conference, the mission would be in 
itself a breakthrough. And indicators that would point to accomplishing this goal are key to the 


success of this project. 


'7,18 April Casperson, emailed to author, Columbus, OH, December 15, 2017. 
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BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

God is busy at work doing what God loves to do best: calling and saving. God is on a 
mission!, ever at work towards the attainment of God’s plan of salvation for people of all 
nations. God is reaching out to the widest array of people. God’s mission, in its expansion, is to 
include even those on the fringes -- minorities of society in terms of culture or ethnicity. As this 
paper will argue, God has in God’s heart the ethnic minority, the less regarded group” of people 
who are different not only culturally and in skin color, but also various other ways. Such is 
God’s mission, as made evident in the story of Philip and the Ethiopian eunuch (Acts 8:26-40). 
The paper will build on this thesis to point out that to accomplish this, God chooses to intervene 
by making instrumental minor characters (as the world would call the less popular among us in 
view of social or organizational status). God calls human missional agents to partner with God- 
self. God appoints them, instructing and motivating them to get going. “V’yisa’u!”?, God tells 
human agents as they are sent to proclaim the gospel of Jesus Christ to all tribes and lands, even 


to the ends of the earth. This act of God is to show not only that the gospel is to spread beyond 
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traditional borders but also to affirm that “no one who believes in Jesus Christ is excluded from 
the people of God.’4 

In the Old Testament, one of the first human agents God calls was an old, childless man 
whose skin color one might imagine as brown, Abraham of Ur, who traveled from Haran to live 
as an ethnic minority in Canaan (Gn 12:4-5). God calls a braggart, Joseph (Genesis 39), and an 
adopted child, Moses (Exodus 2). Being Hebrews, they lived as ethnic minorities in Egypt. There 
are also Ruth the Moabite, Rahab, the prostitute who helped the Hebrew spies, and Esther, who 
later became queen of Persia. These bible personalities, minor characters at first, were divinely 
used that a minority of people be served and saved. In the New Testament, we see God doing the 
same. God calls an extremist and a deserter, Paul, to reach out to the gentile world (Rom 11:13) 
and an exclusivist betrayer, Peter, to proclaim the gospel to Cornelius, a Roman Centurion who 
later was baptized (Acts 10). 

From these biblical references, we see a theological pattern where God actively 
intervenes to reach out to those on the margins — the marginalized others>, those deemed 
outsiders® — foreigners and strangers. Also, the bible stories reveal God’s modus operandi: to 
accomplish a mission, God makes instrumental and authorizes human Representatives. They are 
either ordinary, lesser-known, or unpopular at the point of call. 

The story of Philip and the Ethiopian Eunuch that Saint Luke narrates in Acts 8:26-40 is 


yet another demonstration, as this paper would argue, of God’s mission to the ethnic minorities 


4 Gerhard Krodel, Acts, Proclamation Commentaries (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1981), 38. 
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of society. God calls Philip a non-apostle and a table-waiter (Acts 8:26). God directs him where 


to go, and then whom to minister to — to someone whose cultural origins and traditions Philip 
may not be familiar with. God arranges the meeting with a foreigner, an Ethiopian Eunuch. He is 
of a distant culture’ or ethnicity, from people that the gospel has yet to reach and serve. 
Nonetheless, Philip took the call willingly and passionately — he ran to meet the guy (Acts 8:30)! 
Philip traveled with him and then explained to him who Jesus is. Ultimately, this high-ranking 
official who keeps the queen’s treasures had himself baptized. 

Through an exegesis of Acts 8:26-40, the paper aims to prove three foundational 
characteristics of God’s mission. First is the inclusivity of God’s mission. The objective of the 
divine mission is to consider and embrace even the underserved segment of society, those who 
are different, 1.e., appearance-wise and culturally. They are ethnic minorities from other nations, 
which are scarce in attendance, if not absent, in the local UM church’s worshiping congregation 
that is often predominantly, if not fully, white. Second, and equally important, is God’s call to 
give the church the divine assignment to accomplish such a divine prerogative. 

God’s strategy toward its realization requires the church’s involvement in taking steps to cross 
over cultural lines. The paper will present this in two exegetical parts: The Divine Mission and 
Its Inclusive Nature and The Divine Strategy and the Human Factor. The first part of the 
exegesis will focus on highlighting the divine origin of the mission, and through a narrative 
examination, touch on the first feature of God’s mission: its expanding and inclusive quality. The 
second part of the paper explores in-depth God’s prescribed approach, that is, God’s call for 


missional partners and the manner they shall accomplish the mission. 


T David Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, The Pillar New Testament Commentary (Grand Rapids, ML: 
William B. Eerdmans Pub. Co., 2009), 294. 
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In the presentation of the Divine Mission, the paper will pinpoint God as the initiator, as 
evidenced by a Divine Hand being present throughout for the mission’s fulfillment. Divine 
intervention and influence, that is, the traceability of God’s fingerprints as a Divine Arranger, is 
to be accounted for as to how the ordinary becomes extraordinary and the difficult becomes less 
difficult. 

This Divine Hand (also, Divine Arranger) does not leave those whom God calls on their 
own resources. Those who say yes to God’s call to mission are presented with the need and are 
then divinely led. They are shown the opportunity to share the gospel, to where and to whom. In 
Acts 8:26-40, as the paper contends, these are the less reached, the less regarded minority group 
of people. The divine call to mission creates a sense of purpose and a sense of urgency in those 
called. As seen in the story, Philip went forward in response to the missional assignment. He was 
supernaturally guided with what was needed to be done about the mission he was called to 
participate in. The Divine Hand gives the assignment and shows us how. 

In building on the objectives of God's work in the passage, attention will be given to the 
missional location, which is the desert road, and on the missional target, which is the Ethiopian 
eunuch. On the subject of the mission's venue, questions that might point to the significance of 
the desert road concerning God’s mission will be addressed: Why was Philip led to the outskirts 
of the city? Why was he taken to a dry, less populated area? What is the significance of the road 
that leads to Gaza? Is God doing something new here? Similarly, on the subject of the audience 
of the mission, questions that might point to the importance of the Ethiopian eunuch as a 
character in the story will be attended to: Who is this Ethiopian? Why he? What is the 
implication of him being a eunuch in relation to the gospel’s goal and reach? The discussion will 


point to the primary trait of the missional target — that it is for all. If the gospel is to expand, it 
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has to unquestionably accept the good news of Jesus that it is “for all.” This way, the church 
proves it exists not to serve itself or a selected few but to genuinely serve others.® 

At this point, the paper will present a counter-argument on the traditional notion that to reach the 
people of other countries, the missionary is to set sail or fly out to the missional audience’s 
homeland. In the story of Philip and the Ethiopian eunuch, it seems that God is opening our eyes 
to something novel and refreshing. God has the power to bring the people from “the ends of the 
earth” (Acts 1:8) into our midst. God does this in the person of the Ethiopian. God makes us 
aware of the presence of the less regarded others among us so that we as a church could and 
would witness and minister to them. To do inter-cultural mission and evangelization, the 
popular notion is for us to leave our Jerusalem, our Judea, and go beyond Samaria — to literally 
go to earth’s ends. The paper does not intend to discredit missionary travel. It will claim that God 
provides instances where we do not need to go far to fulfill Jesus’ command to be His witnesses 
to the farthermost people of the planet. God conveniently addresses the issue of geographic 
distance on behalf of God’s missional agents. God makes it possible for us to go and make 
disciples of all nations in the town, city or area where we are situated. 

On the Divine Strategy, an analysis will be presented concerning God’s call for missional 
partners. As God’s approach involves a partnership, there is a need for human agents. The paper 
examines here the correlated theme of God making use of agents to accomplish God’s call to 
mission. God calls the church to partner with God-self to be sent to people on the fringes: people 


of other cultures and nations living among us. 


8 Michael Frost, Exiles: Living Missionally in a Post-Christian Culture (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson 
Publishers, 2006), 1. 
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In this study on God’s missional stratagem, the overarching theme of “crossing cultural 


boundaries” is to be highlighted. The paper claims this to be a requisite of God in God’s mission 
of proclaiming the gospel of Jesus to all nations. The mission of God being inclusive is inter- 
cultural. The culturally different, those from earth’s end, are to be counted. As the discussion on 
the implication of the Ethiopian eunuch as a missional audience would demonstrate, the paper 
will make it apparent that breaking cultural barriers is not enough if God’s mission is to welcome 
people of all nations. It has to be more than that. Walls that make “the other” unfamiliar and 
foreign are to come down. 

In the discussion on missional agents stepping out into boundaries of differences, the 
paper will attempt to extract from the passage the critical elements of the intentionality of 
missional purpose and immersion into the culture and life of others in fulfilling God’s mission. 
Philip’s response to the divine call will be examined here, as well as the action and interaction of 
two main characters: Philip and the Ethiopian eunuch. The divine tactical method is also 
personal. If it is personal, then the conversation must happen. The paper will consequently raise 
the value of “conversation” in God’s missional strategy. 

Biblical commentators present conversion as Luke’s ultimate goal for the gospel. As a 
counter-argument, the paper will show that conversation is not only a means leading to 
conversion. Conversation builds relationships and interpersonal bridges. This is also an objective 
of the gospel of Jesus. 

Baptism, the outward proof of conversion, is a command of Christ (Matt. 28:19b). This is 
what Philip did for the Ethiopian eunuch. However, let us not forget the teaching part, “teach 
them what I have commanded you” (Mt. 28:20a). Teaching requires relationships to be made and 


immersion to happen. The greatest command of God is to love God and love others (Lk 10:27). 
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If we are to teach this, that is, if God’s church is to extend God’s love, there has to be hospitality. 


Both camps, the agent and the audience are to welcome each other. 

By discussing the aforesaid themes in the story of Philip and the Ethiopian eunuch, the 
paper will demonstrate that God is actively fulfilling God’s purpose for the scope of the church's 
God-given mission (Lk 24:47; Acts 1:8; Mt 28:19-20). Through the church, people of all nations, 
all cultures, all social and economic classes, religions, gender, and age are to be reached by the 
gospel of Jesus Christ and welcomed. The church is to lift and proclaim the Name of Jesus. Such 
is God’s mission: it is Christological. It is Jesus-centered. His Name is to be preached, which is 
the central point of the biblical passage.” Also, it is important to recognize the great power that is 
in the Name of Jesus. This is a fundamental claim that the paper will highlight in the exposition 
of Acts 8:26-40. 

What has to be spread abroad to the outside world, to its farthest ends, is the gospel of 
Jesus. The church, God’s people, as primary agent!® of the missionary God, must put this to heart 
-- that there is power and welcome in Jesus’ Name. The human agents whom God invites into 
God’s salvific work might be minor personalities in the church’s hierarchy. Perchance, they 
might even be itinerant. Yet, it is apparent as it is weighty that God’s missional aim through 
them is achieved. An expected desired effect is the church being blessed with the experience of 
conversation or conversion, or both. 

The paper ends with a summary of the theological motifs in relation to the examined 
biblical passage and provides a conclusion describing how it is foundational to my DMin project. 
Specifically, the summary will present how the findings from the analysis of the passage address 
the problem statement of my DMin project. There is a missional assignment ordained by the 


Missional God that God’s human agents (ordinary people in the local UM church) -- are divinely 
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called to do. An under-served minority group of people is waiting to be reached out and 


ministered to. As Philip was presented with this missional goal (that is, the need) to serve an 
outsider (i.e., someone from another culture, a foreigner), the abstract is to point the local UM 
church to God’s call to claim brown skin color, as the pilot group. The synopsis concludes with 
my hypothesis that for this mission to be fulfilled and thus sustain the Fil-Am Church, there have 
to be the missional ingredients of missional desire and cultural familiarity and immersion on the 


part of the Fil-Am church, especially its leadership. 


Exegesis 


Philip and the Ethiopian Eunuch 

26 Then an angel of the Lord said to Philip, “Get up and go toward the south to the road 
that goes down from Jerusalem to Gaza.” (This is a wilderness road.) 27 So he got up and went. 
Now there was an Ethiopian eunuch, a court official of the Candace, queen of the Ethiopians, in 
charge of her entire treasury. He had come to Jerusalem to worship 28 and was returning home; 
seated in his chariot, he was reading the prophet Isaiah. 29 Then the Spirit said to Philip, “Go 
over to this chariot and join it.” 30 So Philip ran up to it and heard him reading the prophet 
Isaiah. He asked, “Do you understand what you are reading?” 31 He replied, “How can I, unless 
someone guides me?” And he invited Philip to get in and sit beside him. 32 Now the passage of 
the scripture that he was reading was this: “Like a sheep he was led to the slaughter, and like a 
lamb silent before its shearer, so he does not open his mouth. 33 In his humiliation justice was 
denied him. Who can describe his generation? For his life is taken away from the earth.” 

34 The eunuch asked Philip, “About whom, may I ask you, does the prophet say this, 
about himself or about someone else?” 35 Then Philip began to speak, and starting with this 
scripture, he proclaimed to him the good news about Jesus. 36 As they were going along the 
road, they came to some water; and the eunuch said, “Look, here is water! What is to prevent me 
from being baptized?” 38 He commanded the chariot to stop, and both of them, Philip and the 
eunuch, went down into the water, and Philip baptized him. 39 When they came up out of the 
water, the Spirit of the Lord snatched Philip away; the eunuch saw him no more, and went on his 
way rejoicing. 40 But Philip found himself at Azotus, and as he was passing through the region, 
he proclaimed the good news to all the towns until he came to Caesarea. (Acts 8:26 [NRSV]) 


° Philip R.F. O'Toole, “Philip and the Ethiopian Eunuch (Acts VIII 25-40),” Journal for the Study of the 
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The Divine Mission and Its Inclusive Nature 


The Divine Hand 
Commentators on the story of Philip and the Ethiopian eunuch (Allen'!, Bock”, O’Toole’?, 
Padilla*, Peterson and Yong®) begin their commentary, or mention mid-way, by zeroing in on 
the presence and work of the divine in the encounter. The stream of events that transpired in Acts 
8:26-40 is not arranged by human hands. A Divine Hand is at work. God is seen as “in charge of 
the events that take place in the story.”’ God is initiating, and also heading, the mission.® 

The meeting of the two, Philip and the Ethiopian eunuch, is divinely arranged. It has to 
be. Other than an angel, and the Spirit, making a cameo appearance (Acts 8:26, 29), and who 
talked to Philip and gave him the assignment, signs pointing to a supernatural hand at work are 


palpable. 
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Left on his resources, Philip might not have thought of going to the desert. Previous to 
the meeting, the gospel was preached to Samaritans, demoniacs were exorcised, the lame 
walked, and a magician named Simon believed and was baptized (Acts 8:4-13) — all having 
occurred through Philip. But was Philip not called originally to simply wait on widows’ tables? 
He is a non-apostle who, among seven, was given the assignment to address a complaint 
concerning food distribution to Hellenist widows (Acts 6:1-6). What made him not go back to his 
post as a waiter and instead made him travel about a hundred miles’ from Samaria to the 
southern outskirts of the Holy City and wander by the wilderness? What are the odds, also, of 
Philip meeting a person from the farthest reaches of the globe, of him crossing cultural margins, 
and then of traveling with one who would be surprisingly receptive to the gospel of the crucified 
Christ? 

The story is indeed not bereft of wonder and excitement and humor. One who has been 
appointed to hand out food is divinely led into an adventure that would allow the gospel to cross 
and penetrate ethnic barriers. The lowly server is called to perform something more far-reaching 
than his Samarian experience, something that would serve as a bridge to the larger gentile 
world.!° The adventure begins when an angel tells him to go to the road that goes down the 
Jerusalem-Gaza road (Acts 8:26). While I am short of presenting commentary stating Philip’s 
psychological state, it is not unusual to infer how perplexed he was. He was taken away from 


“the scene of successful evangelism and led...to a place which must have seemed inappropriate 


° Finis Jennings Dake, Dake's Annotated Reference Bible Containing the Old and New Testaments of the 
Authorized or King James Version Text (Lawrenceville: Dake Bible Sales, 1996), 132. 
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for further Christian work.”'! One might picture Philip scratching his head, puzzled upon finding 


himself waiting on a dry and hot desert road to Gaza in the middle of the day.'” 

The Spirit comes into the picture, the excitement starts. A God-fearer,'* '4 who is from 
the far reaches of the world!> draws near to where Philip is: an Ethiopian eunuch. He happens to 
pass by on his way home from worshiping the Hebrew God in Jerusalem (Acts 6:27-28). Is this 
coincidence? What is to happen next will prove otherwise. 

The Ethiopian is a trusted and a high-ranking official in the court of the Kandake, the queen of 
Ethiopia, who is in charge of the treasury (Acts 8:27). He is an adherent to the Jewish religion, “a 
man who lived far from Jerusalem, who came to the Holy City at stated times to worship.”!° But 
because he is a eunuch!”, he is excluded from becoming a full proselyte of Judaism.'* ? As a 


eunuch, the Deuteronomic law (Dt 23:1) prohibits him from becoming part of Old Israel.”° He 
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could not become a full Jewish convert.”! And he could not participate fully in temple worship,” 
that is, he is excluded from public worship.”* “He would be limited to the Court of Gentiles at the 
temple or perhaps just to a synagogue.”™4 

This makes him not only a minority but also an outsider. Notwithstanding his being an 
under-served outsider and a cultural minority, he travels fascinatingly far?> from Ethiopia to 
Jerusalem to worship the One True God. One could just imagine the Ethiopian’s suffering in 
view of his exclusion. He is greatly attracted to and embraces the 
Jewish God and his religion”® as shown by his devotion. But he could not be fully included. 
Little did he know that he was in for a gracious treat from the Divine Arranger. Little did he 
know that the divinely-orchestrated encounter will bring hope to his plight.”’ Little did he know 
that, soon, he would be rescued and be welcomed as an unrestricted worshiper. 
Contrast this to the travail of the waiting Philip trying to make sense of his purpose while being 
in the middle of nowhere. The tedium and monotony of the moment must have been brushed 
away as the Spirit tells him to meet a complete stranger, a man from Ethiopia (Acts 8:29). 


Finally, he has got something to do which could be as exciting as his Samarian experience. 


Philip does not tarry as he ran to meet him (Acts 8:30). One could not help but notice here the 
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intentionality of Philip’s decision to obey God’s call to reach out to the Ethiopian. The timing of 


the Spirit’s call seems impeccable, and it seems too that Philip was in anticipation of it. 

The Ethiopian is overheard by Philip reading from Isaiah. (Acts 8:30a) Was he simply 
bored rigid or had nothing to do during the long travel? Or was he looking for secret knowledge 
that was his penchant? His possession of a scriptural manuscript evidences his attraction to 
God’s word as a God-fearer.”®? He has genuine faith and a deep reverence for the Jewish God.*” 


He is reading from a scroll (about 8 inches x 12 inches and anywhere from 16.5 to 145 inches 


31, 32 


long) written in the widely used Greek translation, access to which is extraordinary as scrolls 


are not easy to come by.*? As a finance minister, he is in charge of the kingdom’s wealth. His 
ownership of a piece of scripture affirms his status as a wealthy individual.** He is literate*, 


well-educated given his rank and governmental status. His recital indicates that he might be a 
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t®°, and assuredly, therefore, multi-lingual.*’ More, it shows that he is absorbed in 


Greek studen 
God’s word. Reading it is an attestation of his interest. But reading it aloud, while a custom at 


that time*® 3? 


, all the more confirms his fascination. Such a manner of reading reveals a desire to 
put it to memory.*° Yet he needs a guide (Acts 8:31a), someone who would explain what he is 
reading. His knowledge of 

the scriptures might have been limited, perhaps due to him being an outsider. But his passion for 
learning is observably intense. (This is where the Christian has to come in, to interpret the 
scripture in the light of the gospel.*!) Avidly curious as he is passionate about things of God, he 
asks Philip as to who the prophet Isaiah is talking about (Acts 8:34). 

Philip could have been doubly excited or anxious, as he was made to see a God-given 
opportunity to reach out to the Ethiopian. It must have taken a great deal of courage for Philip to 
ran after the Ethiopian and ask him what he was reading (Acts 8:30). Philip could have been 
unsure of what the reaction of the Ethiopian would be, not to mention the fact that Ethiopian is 
not only a foreigner but also one who comes from a rather distant culture.*” At any rate, his 


assignment becomes clear. He becomes the authorized interpreter* the Ethiopian direly needs. 


The timing of his placement there is divine as it is impeccable. 
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There is further evidence to say that what was happening is not only divinely initiated but 
also supernaturally orchestrated. A proof is the Ethiopian’s wisdom, a gift of the Holy Spirit (Gal 
5:22) displayed in his humility (Prv 29:23). To Philip’s question if he understands what he was 
reading, he admitted that he is blind to it in a humble and truthful manner. (Acts 8:30-31) The 
second proof topped the first. The Ethiopian invited Philip to join him to ride on his chariot and 
to sit by him. (Acts 8:31b) It is a humble thing to admit one’s ignorance, yet it is even more 
gracious to invite someone, in this case, a stranger, into one’s personal space. It could not have 
been easy for anyone in his or her sane mind to do this, more so that the invitee is an unknown 
person chasing you in the middle of the desert! (Acts 8:31). Yet, even in that desolate area“*, the 
Spirit is seen to be moving and is about to do something special about the mission God gave 
Philip. Where the Spirit is, there is hospitality.*° Soonest Philip and the Ethiopian meet, the Spirit 
began the work. The Ethiopian welcomes Philip and requests him to interpret scripture. From 
the Isaiah passage he is reading (Acts 8:32-33), the eunuch asks Philip, “About whom, may I ask 
you, does the prophet say this, about himself or about someone else?” (Acts 8:34) 

This could have taken away the cluelessness of Philip as to why the angel brought him to 
that place.*© The eunuch’s question serves as the aha moment for him.*’ He realizes right there 
and then his purpose, his mission. It is apparent that Philip had no time to waste. From a waiter, 
he had to be an evangelist once more. His obedience is immediate.** His intent is clear on what 


he desired to do. The passage neither minced words nor unexploited time telling the reader that 
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the good news was shared with the eunuch. (Acts 8:35) “Jesus, it is Jesus!” Philip could have 
blurted out with great joy and excitement. 

Philip travels with the Ethiopian (Acts 8:36a). There is no mention if they were together 
for a long or short period. What is clear in the story is that the Ethiopian asked Philip to sit with 
him, specifically beside him (Acts 8:31b). One can only speculate on what other discussions 
transpired as they spent time together. Philip might have attempted to get to know the Ethiopian. 
As they “sat down together,” it is not improbable that Philip got to know the Ethiopian culture. 

These “what ifs” are pointed out in an endeavor to explain what happened next. A certain 
level of familiarity, a particular closeness or bond might have developed — for soonest the eunuch 
found water, he wanted to be baptized! (Acts 8:36b) Could their talking and traveling together, 
and the probable cultural immersion that happened, gave way for the mind to be receptive to the 
gospel? Could this have given way for the heart to be opened for Jesus? One could just surmise 
that it did. A good lesson that could be extracted from the story is that a certain level of 
relationship was established through their conversation that soon led to the pool of baptism. 

The greater power at work that opened the mind and heart was in the shared message. 
Kee, Peterson, and commentators of Reading Acts Today confirm this: the Christological 
interpretation of Philip of the Isaiah passage won the soul of the Ethiopian. *?:>°°! The word of 


the witness opened a space in the heart that set free not only the human soul but also the body, 
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the person, from exclusion. “By announcing the Christ to him, Philip the witness opens the 
perspective of his own restoration just like on the path of the Crucified-Resurrected Lord.”*? In 
other words, the greater power here is the Name of Jesus. The strong Name of Jesus liberates and 
includes. 

Soonest they found water, the eunuch asks to be baptized (Acts 8:37-38). He who is an 
outsider has become an outsider no more. He who is under-served and less regarded™* has been 
welcomed. One could imagine a festivity to have capped the event thereafter as the Ethiopian 
eunuch goes on his way rejoicing.>4 But there was none on earth. The actual celebration, one 
could anticipate, happened in heaven as throngs of angels rejoiced in the salvation that happened 
that day (Lk 15:7, 10). The Ethiopian is left rejoicing on his own as Philip disappeared, having 
been taken away by the Spirit to live out his call and preach the gospel once more (Acts 8:39- 
40). 

The story ends with a promise. It appears that the happy Ethiopian is up to something 
virtuous (that would soon lead to the gospel reaching the heart of Africa.)°° His joy must have 
been great. Where there is joy, another fruit of the Spirit (Gal 5:22), there is God. And where 
there is God, something good happens. Looks like God too is at it again: calling agents like 
Philip, to reach out farther out into the world, farther into the fringes of society, that by the good 
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news of Jesus, outsiders, the marginalized “others””’, even ethnic minorities, those from the ends 
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of the earth, might discover that they too belong and that they as well are inheritors of the 


kingdom. The Divine Hand initiates, directs and arranges that the Lukan theme of universal 
salvation®’ be made known and realized. 

The Desert Road to Gaza: Is there anything good that will come out from the desert? It is 
barren. Indeed, if something will happen akin to Philip’s Samarian experience, such as 
harvesting gospel fruits, then God has to be there. For where God is, God’s purpose is made 
known, and the out of ordinary happens. In this spirit, the paper will illustrate the significance of 
the desert road to Gaza in relation to God’s plan of salvation, the expansion of the gospel to 
unfamiliar territories, and its growing inclusive nature. These are two impressions that the paper 
would convey concerning the implication of the wilderness road that goes down from Jerusalem 
to Gaza to where Philip was commanded to go. (Acts 8:26) 

There is no evidence to prove that the road where the angel took Philip is without 
travelers. Commentators like Bock, however, mention that it is deserted.>® Perhaps, this is 
because Gaza, the city where it leads to, has been abandoned after its destruction by the 
Hasmonean King of Judea, Alexander Jannaeus, in 96 BC.” It has to be noted, however, that the 
city was rebuilt in 56 BC. Thus, at the time when the angel took Philip to this desert road, Gaza 
could have been a thriving city. If so, there might have been some traffic there, even if it might 


have been quite light.°! The road then being described as being desolate is at best symbolic of its 
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geographic location, i.e., its uninhabited”, or is simply referring to the desert encompassing it. 
Given this finding, we could not elude the description of the place as that which is in the middle 
of nowhere. It is a liminal place, one that is “’betwixt and between’:...neither here and 
there...” It lies in the outskirts of the city of Jerusalem™ going deeper into the expanse of the 
desert. Nothing is there except a winding road surrounded by miles of sand. 

Coming from an abundant harvest of souls in Samaria (Acts 8:5-25), Philip is taken to a 
somewhat more unusual place for evangelization. Samaria is an unusual place to go to because 
the people there, the Samaritans, “were not popular among the Jews, as they were despised from 
being unfaithful and of mixed ancestry.” But the desert road, with the reasons stated above, is 
by far more unusual. Evidently, the Divine Hand is at work here as a divine purpose would 
unfold along this road. God intends to cover more ground for the gospel as God arranges for 
Philip to conquer unfamiliar territories. 

Indeed, the place is barren and uncommon. Yet, we might find a promise in the 
nothingness and rarity of the location when we attempt to look at Gaza and its double meaning. 
Other than its reference to the place, it also means treasure.®° As Philip was taken by the angel to 
the road that leads to Gaza, the Divine Arranger might as well be leading Philip to find a treasure 


there. The barrenness and seemingly desolateness of the road does not hinder what the Divine 
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Hand has arranged to happen unexpectedly. The road is to be made instrumental for what was to 
transpire next. “Now there was an Ethiopian eunuch” (Acts 8:27); in other words, an Ethiopian 
suddenly shows up! 

The road the Ethiopian was traveling is one that “lay on the old strategic route to 
Egypt.”°’ There could have been other travelers there. As the Ethiopian is on his way home, 
there might have been Jews traveling back to Judea. Yet, Philip met no one else but the 
Ethiopian, a man who lives in a place situated in “a geographical extreme beyond the borders of 
the (Roman) Empire.” He is from a people referred to as the “farthermost of men.” 

The meeting with this unfamiliar person from the ends of the earth in an unfamiliar place at the 
edge of the city happened on the said road. The action takes place there.” Could it be that God is 
revealing here something about the planned direction of the gospel? Clearly, it is expanding. The 
desert road becomes a place of transition’! where we might discern the trajectory of God’s 
mission. God’s mission is to push farther out from the city’”, and even past Samaria. Here lies 
the other impression on the import of the desert road. The expansion occurring according to 
Acts 1:8 has a distinct characteristic that is being revealed on that road. The desert road points to 
the expansion’s inclusive spirit. The gospel is to welcome beyond the mission’s traditional 


audience, Jews. It welcomed the Samaritans. It is to reach and welcome the rest of the world. 
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What is spectacular is that it happened right there, on that same road. The gospel is to 


reach one of a distant culture and from earth’s ends without the missionary getting extra far. 
From the desert road, Philip will not need to literally cross geographic bridges to reach it. 

The common conception is for missionaries to go and travel far to share God’s word. The 
dictionary defines a missionary as “a person sent on a religious mission, especially one sent to 
promote Christianity in a foreign country.””? Following this meaning, the missionary is one who 
“go and make disciples of all nations” (Matt 28:19) and “witness...to the ends of the earth” (Acts 
1:8). In Acts 8:26-40, however, the gospel is proclaimed without going the distance to reach 
people from far-flung lands. To support such a counter-idea, the paper cites Chilcote and 
Warner. They explain “the going” in the Great Commission “does not necessarily suggest a 


traveling from one geographical point to another.””* 


Like Paul, Philip has the divine authority to travel.’° 


From the desert road, the Spirit took 
him to Azotus (Acts 8:40a), the Greco-Roman name for the ancient Philistine city of Ashdod. 
The farthest he will ever get is Caesarea (Acts 8:40b), which is not too far from Jerusalem and 
Azotus. But his story concerning the mission that God gave him that catapulted the sharing of the 
gospel ‘to the ends of the earth’ happened just six miles from Jerusalem” at the city limits on 


that desert road. That was where the Ethiopian eunuch showed up and got intercepted by Philip. 


And it was where Philip told him the good news about Jesus. 
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Here, we see that the task and not the locality “that determined whether someone was a 
missionary.””’ It nullifies the prevailing notion that “the greater the distance...the clearer it was 
that the individual was a missionary.” 

Could it be that the Divine Arranger is instituting this new standard for doing God’s 
mission? Or is it simply a reminder for the witness, for the church? Suffice it to say that Philip 
was able to witness to one from the ends of the earth without actually going there. God opens the 
world to where we are. God conveniently brings the missionary subject to the witness; the latter 
should just have to be sensitive to spiritual guidance”? and be quick and obedient. 

The Ethiopian Eunuch: The spread of the gospel, which is God’s mission is to include the 
rest of the world. The Ethiopian plays a significant role in its realization. I have previously 
pointed out and elaborated on his interest on Judaism and on the scriptures. His reading a scroll 
from the book of Isaiah (Acts 8:32-33) gave these identifiers away. 

As the Kandake’s chief finance officer and in possession of a scroll of scripture, he is 
rich. Yet he is, at the same time, poor. That is, he lacked an understanding of the scripture. God’s 
mission indeed encompasses both the rich and the poor, for they have one maker (Proverbs 


22:2). But this is not what the paper will focus on in its exposition of the new route that the 


gospel is taking. It is his ethnic identity and gender that will be examined. 
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Is he gentile or Jew? Commentators like Bock®? and Reeves*! place him as neither, that 
is, in the purest sense of these titles. “The Ethiopian national saga, the Kebra Nagast (Glory of 
the Kings) traces the first king of Ethiopia to Menelik I, the son of Solomon and the queen of 
Sheba.’””®? 

With regard to the ancestral origin of the people of Ethiopia, the Ethiopian eunuch, like 
the hated Samaritans, is a half-breed**. As one who is restricted from full participation in the 
Jewish worship life given his physical defect, he could not be a proselyte. In both these contexts, 
he is not a pure Jew. 

For the same reasons, adding the fact that “he has been significantly touched by 
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Judaism’’" and since he is reading from a Jewish scroll after having worshipped there, his being 


one from the gentile world does make him a pure gentile. (Krodel® adds that he is not a gentile 
in view of Acts chapter ten where the Roman Centurion, Cornelius, is considered the first gentile 


convert, not the Ethiopian.) 
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To further complicate his identity, commentators like Wilson®, and Kartzow and 
Moxnes*’ explain that his being a eunuch puts his gender into question. Having a sexual part of 
his body cut-off makes his sex ambiguous. “Throughout Greek and Roman texts, eunuchs 
emerge as gender-liminal figures with one foot in the realm of ‘women’ and one 
foot in the realm of ‘men’*®.. they upset the male-female gender binary,”®? Wilson illustrates. “A 
womanish man or half-woman’””” is how Kartzow and Moxnes characterize the eunuch. 
Adhering to Philo’s description, the eunuch’s identity is consequently placed as neither male nor 
female.?! Both thus agree that the eunuch is an outcast, an outsider not only socially but also in 
the practice of religion. 

In the previous discussion in the paper, the Ethiopian eunuch is spotlighted as one out of 
geographic space. Jewish scriptural texts position Jerusalem (or Israel) as the center of the world 
and nations such as Ethiopia (or Cush) on the periphery.”®” The Ethiopian, which “literally meant 
‘burnt face’ and denoted a person with dark skin who was somatically different from the 


majority of people living in the 
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Roman Empire,””? is from a people who are geographically situated on the ‘extremities of the 


inhabited world’.** As a “victim of humiliation””’, he is now also seen as out of societal space. 
As one whose sexuality is questioned, he is at the same time “out of gender space.””° 

Yet in the story of the mission of God about Philip and the Ethiopian eunuch, the lowly, 
the outcast, the outsider, is lifted. We see their inclusion among God’s people. It is a foretelling 
of the fulfillment of the command of Jesus as to where he wants us to bring the gospel in Acts 
1:8.°’ The good news about the Messiah is to outwardly extend from Jerusalem to the ‘ends of 
the earth.””8 

The gospel’s movement would not be hindered by the multileveled ambiguity of the 
Ethiopian eunuch’s identity. It is to embrace it so that through his person, the first step of Jesus’ 
command for the gospel witness to reach the people at the world’s end is taken. The eunuch, in 
the ambiguity of his ethnicity and gender, “embodies the boundary-crossing nature of the gospel 
itself.” 

Kartzow and Moxness stress that “it is relevant to look at the multileveled ambiguity that 


surrounded eunuchs in antiquity to understand the identity of this figure, and how he could have 


been perceived.”!° 
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In examining eunuchs’ multi-faceted ambiguity, we also discover a multilevel identity. 
These identities intersect and are interlinked!”', i.e., Ethiopians, being ‘distant’ people, are 
branded as gender-ambiguous, the eunuch, while being a wealthy person is thus sexually 
effeminate. While all these things further emphasize the ‘otherness’ of eunuchs, these also 
provide clues as to the Divine Hand’s grand plan that identifies who God’s people are in God’s 
messianic mission. From this reasoning, a conclusion could be drawn out that the Ethiopian 
eunuch “points to an inclusion of several and multiple identities.”!© 

The Ethiopian eunuch is critical to the point that his person, as he experiences the gospel 

on the desert road, represents the fulfillment of the prophetic saying in Isaiah 56:3-5 that speaks 
of the time when eunuchs who keep the covenant will be included among God’s people.!™ As 
Isaiah vividly envisions, there will come a day when law-abiding eunuchs, foreigners, and 
outcasts of Israel are admitted into God’s salvific covenant.!™ 

A new group of people: all peoples, all identities beyond Jerusalem and Samaria that the 
Ethiopian eunuch represents are to be invited into the Mosaic covenant, “I will be your God, and 
you will be my people.” (Ex 6:7, Lv 20:12, Jer 30:22, Is. 54:13, 2 Cor. 6:16) He also represents 
the minorities, the outsiders. One might be curious to note that neither Ethiopians nor eunuchs 


are mentioned in the Pentecost gathering, “Parthians, Medes, Elamites, and residents of 


Mesopotamia, Judea and Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, Egypt and the 
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parts of Libya belonging to Cyrene, and visitors from Rome, both Jews and proselytes, Cretans 


and Arabs...” (Acts 2:9-11). At that time, they remain to be outsiders, untouched by the gospel. 
The Ethiopian eunuch’s experience on the desert road to Gaza indicates many non- 
discriminatory and non-partisan features of the Divine Mission. It represents the gospel hope that 
breaks the status quo. 

Through the work of the Divine Hand in the life and person of the Ethiopian eunuch, we 
see “the expanding circle of the people of God to larger and more diverse groups. Barriers once 
considered sacred, such as ethnic origin, or physical impairment, are removed. The definition of 
the people of God is expanded to include all who trusts in Christ.”!°° As the reach of the gospel 
expands, many identities are included. The reverse is true. As identities — minorities and 
outsiders in view of ethnicity and sexuality -- are included, the mission of God expands as 


planned. 


The Divine Strategy and the Human Factor 
Human Agents 
Previously, we have highlighted in an exegesis of Acts 8:26-40 the Divine Mission. The 
paper emphasized that God is the main character in the story. The mission is God’s. And because 
the mission is God’s will and plan, God initiates and intervenes. The mission, which is the spread 
of the gospel, is universal. Weight of analysis is given on the Desert Road to Gaza and the 
Ethiopian Eunuch to highlight an important feature of God’s mission which is the gospel as it 


extends out from Jerusalem to the ends of the earth. It is undeniably, expandingly inclusive. 
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Because the gospel is inclusive, it breaks barriers not only of geography but also of culture or 
ethnicity and gender or social structures. 

What follows is an exposition of Acts 8:26-40 that would demonstrate God’s plan, the 
Divine Strategem. To accomplish God’s plan of making the gospel of Jesus known to all nations, 
particularly to people of other cultures, including those whose country of origin is at the ends of 
the earth, God involves human agents. God calls them, and then directs them. “The divine 
initiative inaugurates each stage of God’s Word-mission by sending Jesus’ witnesses to it.”! God 
causes it. Agents affect it. 

Cheng categorizes the human factor in God’s mission in Acts into either major character, 
minor character (who supports the main character), and background character.” “Collectively 
they establish themselves as a chorus to the main action...”? which is the fulfillment of the 
Divine Mission through a Divine Strategem. It is sufficient for this paper to state here two things: 
first, they are the believers* (in Christ Jesus), and second, as I will argue, the Divine Strategem in 
Acts 8:26-40, incredible may the story’s implication be in light of the expansion of the Divine 


Mission, involves but a minor character. 
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Philip fits this categorization as he plays the role of God’s missional partner, a human 
agent. In Acts 6, Philip appears in the story as one of the seven tasked to wait on widow’s tables. 
It is interesting to note that Philip, known as “Evangelist,” started as a waiter. 

The Twelve, the Apostles (the major characters) realized they need help in the church’s 
operations and must authorize qualified church members. If they are to be more effective in their 
primary duties of prayer and serving the word, they must delegate responsibilities and empower 
believers (i.e., lay members of the church). This began when an issue concerning food 
distribution arose; Hellenists widows were being neglected. 

Luke makes no mention if the complaint was resolved, except that “The word of God 
continued to spread; the number of the disciples increased greatly in Jerusalem, and a great many 
of the priests became obedient to the faith.” (Acts 6:7) This proves that the “diffusion of ecclesial 
authority”? has benefitted the early church. 

“The Twelve initiated the selection of the Seven, which resulted in the increase of honor, not 
only for the Seven, but also for the Twelve and the community as a whole.”° More believers 
were empowered, resulting in a “net increase of authority, which in turn propelled the growth of 
the church.” Further, the cooperation, that is, the collegiality of leadership®, within the early 


church grew and became stronger. Our minor character Philip, as we will soon see, is to share 
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in this “acknowledgement of equal dependence upon the patronage of God and upon the shared 


commitment to the unity of the church and its mission.” 

Neil, however, claims “that more was involved than a mere delegation of by the Twelve 
of the humdrum task of administering the soup kitchens...”!° He contends “their solemn 
commission by prayer and the laying on of hands, as Moses commissioned Joshua (Num 27:18, 
23), suggests rather their being set apart for the full office of the ministry.”'! 

Whether or not it was an ordination that happened here, or if the Apostles appointed 
successors and not mere assistants, what seems to be palpable is that something more is at work, 
something to be enthusiastic about. 

Land hinted at this when he said, “The spiritual requirements listed...seem to be 
disproportionate to the mundane task”'” of serving physical benefits. “These qualifications 
anticipate the larger role the Seven will play in the church.” Indeed, Philip and the rest of the 
appointed men, as per their qualification, are of “good standing, full of the Spirit and of wisdom” 
(Acts 6:3). 


The following analysis will show the larger role of the human factor in relation to the 


“breakthrough of God’s universal mission.”'? Through a minor character in the story, a mere 
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human agent, “a further step in the expansion of the Church’”'* is to happen. God is not mistaken 
in considering the human factor in God’s plan of salvation. 

The analysis will show how this movement in the Divine Mission unfolds through Philip 
as he interacts with the angel who prompts him of his assignment, with the Spirit, the mission 
leader who authorizes him, and with the Ethiopian eunuch who represents the breaking of 
barriers of exclusivity and geography in relation to the expansion of the gospel. This, as the 
paper claims, is God’s strategy where Philip plays the role of God’s agent. 

“Get up,” the angel told Philip. (Acts 8:26) The angel could have simply said, “Go” as 
what Jesus told his disciples to do when He commissioned them to “Go...and make disciples of 
all nations” (Mt. 28:19a). Instead, the divine messenger added the word Anastéthi (Diiinm0v 
Aéyov)'>, which means rise up in the original Greek translation. Perhaps, the word implies that 
the recipient of the instruction is in a state of rest. The hearer could be caught up in what is day- 
to-day and ordinary. 

Was Philip resting? Was he wallowing in his glorious Samarian encounter (Acts 8:5-25) that he 
decided to take a break? Could the past experience, and a sense of satisfaction from it, caused 
him to stop on his tracks in doing God’s work of sharing the the good news about Jesus? Did it 
cross Philip’s mind that serving food to the needy (Acts 6:2) is enough in terms of living God’s 
will? 

These speculations concerning the possible present condition of the hearer help determine 


the preoccupations of the human agent and the value of the angel’s command. The hearer could 
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be basking in the status quo (like a church that has tasted and seen an all-time high in its life and 
is stuck in living in the past, in the “what was,” and is but trying to maintain “what is”). God is 
aware of this human condition. No wonder God sends a divine messenger to give the attention- 
getting command. 

Similar commands could be found in the Old Testament. God said to Abram when God 
told him to leave Ur and head for Canaan (Gn 12:1), “Go out from your land, your relatives, and 
your father’s house to the land that I will show you” (Gn 12:1, CSB). Moses received the same 
instructions “Get moving!” (Ex 14:15), prompting the Israelites to start crossing the Red Sea. 
The human agent is alerted to get out of his comfort zone to accomplish a Divine assignment that 
might be unfamiliar or out of the ordinary. 

In the New Testament, obedience to the directive “Rise up” results in something 
wondrous, something fresh and new, something exciting. Jesus says, “Talitha Koum,” and the 
little girl rises from the dead (Luke 8:54). “Get up,” he says to the lame, and he walks (Mk 2:11). 
A sense of urgency, too, is implied by the angelic words and thus, speaks of the criticality of the 
mission. Peterson stresses that these words be treated as acommand.'© Thus, they are applicable 
either to one who is at rest or to one who is already in the thick of ministry. It is not a suggestion 
from God. It is a charge, a divine order. The word that comes after “Get up,” “Go” does not 
lessen the value of the order but puts more teeth into it. It has to be done soonest. The hearer, the 
human agent, has to act on the instruction pronto. Philip has to do it now. 

And that is what Philip did. He sprung up and went (Acts 8: 27a). Timing is essential, and 


so is the promptness of the compliance. Soonest Philip got in the desert. Luke instantaneously 
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introduces the presence of the Ethiopian eunuch (Acts 8:27b). Immediate obedience brings a 
blessing. 

The command given to Philip by the angel, however, is ambiguous, “Get up and go 
toward the south to the road that goes down from Jerusalem to Gaza.” (Acts 8:26) To do exactly 
what? The objective of the sender of the message is lacking. There has been no mention of what 
Philip needs to accomplish. Only the location, the place where Philip needs to go, is given. The 
directive requires faith in the instructor on the part of one who is instructed. Yet, in the same 
token, the one being commanded is to be consoled on the trust given to him/her by the 
assignment-giver. The assignee, the human agent, is found worthy of accomplishing a divine task 
by the divine assignor. What a privilege it is then when God assigns us a mission. A sense of 
confidence and hope is built to pursue it, even when today’s world might find the directive 
peculiar given its lack of specifics on what needs to be done. Other than trust, notable here is the 
boldness of the human agent.” 

I would also argue that when God commands, power comes to the obedient. The presence 
of the Holy Spirit being with Philip, directing him, proves this (Acts 8:29). The Holy Spirit 
represents God’s might (Lk 1:35). Jesus said the same words “Get up,” to a man whose has hand 
was withered (Mk 3:3), to a paralytic (Mt 9:6, Mk 2:11, Lk 5:24), to a dead little girl (Mk 5:41, 
Lk 8:54), to a widow’s son (Lk 7:14), to a leper (Lk 17:19) and to a blind man by the pool (Jn 
5:8), and so did Peter, to a lame beggar (Acts 3:6), Arenas who has been paralyzed and 
bedridden for eight years (Acts 9:34), and to a dead woman (Acts 9:40). With the utterance of 


these words came strength and life. Divine power flows out to the human agent, and feats 
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that are beyond human ability become possible. For Philip, along with power came the blessing 
of courage and faith — for whatever questions he had surrounding the unusualness of the 
assignment dissipated at the point of his obedience. 

The words of the angel, the command, and the location, are all seemingly unusual. Only 
in reading what is to happen next in the story could one discern what God is up to. Suffice to 
mention at this point that God has not only a penchant for using unusual ways to achieve unusual 
results but also that God has a surprise, a blessing, for those who get up and go out from what is 
usual and ordinary to take on the unusual challenge head-on. The uncanniness of the workings 
of God foretells the steps that will be taken in the fulfillment of God’s mission of making the 
Messiah known to all. The unexpectedness of the gospel reaching and bringing salvation to an 
unlikely people in an unlikely place, Samaria, provides a hint as to where the gospel is to be 
taken next. It has to be unusual again. The uncommon is to be expected from God and God’s 
ways. Even in the remoteness of possibilities in the remotest of places, God is at work. God is 
not remote but is ever available and on-the-go to fulfill the Divine Mission, for soon God will be 
witnessed stooping down to meet a questing and surrendered soul.'* It is thus no surprise that the 
reach of the gospel is to expand further, and with the expansion comes an outlandish inclusion. 
This is the looming scenario that Philip is to get up to. He is to get moving and follow the voice 
behind the call that would lead him to a missional opportunity that would transform the ordinary 
to extraordinary in consideration of the growth and extension of the reaches of the gospel. 
Human beings could only take so much of the unfamiliar before fear, and finally, disinterest 
settles in. Not for Philip. His fruitful Samarian experience could have given him confidence and 
faith. Other than this, there are two reasons I will put forth to claim why Philip is unfazed amidst 


these oddities. 
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First, an angel is with him. An angel talked to Philip (Acts 8:26). Whether the angelic 


presence is to be taken literally if Philip actually saw the angel or not is not a concern. It is 
enough to assert that Philip is divinely guided (as I have argued at length in the first segment of 
this paper.) Whether the voice of the messenger is audible or a silent whisper, it is apparent that 
there is power in it, and that same power dispelled any negative human emotion or temptation for 
Philip not to obey the command. Cheng puts it this way, “angelic deliverances expose God’s 
sovereign authority and saving power over deadly human force.”!? God uses extraordinary 
means of communication to empower and encourage God’s agents.”° In this manner, as a Divine 
Strategy, the Divine Hand “pilots humans to do God’s will by leading Jesus’ witnesses to testify 
to the words of life by pointing people to salvation.’””! 

In other words, the voice of the divine messenger gives the human agent authority and 
assurance. The assurance comes from the promise that for those who heed God’s call to partner 
with God, God provides a working partner. After the angel, it is the Spirit’s turn to give 
guidance. In this way, the human agent is never alone. 


The second reason has to do with the character of the missional subject. He comes from a 


distant land, he owns a rare and expensive scroll of scripture, and he is heard reading aloud from 
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it (Acts 8:28b), as per ancient custom of reading”’, in the widely used Greek translation.”As 
discussed previously, this speaks volume on both the interest and the person of the Ethiopian. In 
summary, he is an ideal subject for the mission. He has an open heart for God, one who is to ask 
questions and is ready to learn.** The genuineness of his devotion to the God of Israel is revealed 
in the verity that he had made a considerable journey to Jerusalem to worship. His piety and 
enthusiasm are remarkable, enough to overshadow the great sacrifice of long-distance travel (that 
takes five months each way”). Perhaps, Philip saw this image of an earnest God-seeker”® in the 
person of the Ethiopian that in his excitement, upon the prodding of the mission leader, the Holy 
Spirit, he began to run to the Ethiopian’s chariot (Acts 8:29-30a). Such a qualification attracted 
the human agent to the human subject. In fact, Philip hurries to do so, and like the prophets of 
old?’, ran to meet the Ethiopian eunuch. Swiftly he does it!?* (Contrast this to the lack of a sense 
of urgency that I have taken the liberty to derive from Walton’s comment, “Luke’s realistic 
portrayal of the slowness of religious people to change is realistic at least to those of us involved 


in churches today!’ Notice the exclamation point.) 
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The Holy Spirit touches the heart of Philip, making it extra alert and sensitive to see the 


urgent need in front of him. Here is one who desires to know God but who could not fully 
experience God because of his condition that restricts him from becoming a full member of the 
community of faith and a full participant in their worship. A positive stance toward a less 
regarded individual (a minority due to physical, social, and cultural reasons) develops in Philip 
and adopts the same. How like Jesus! As Luke’s gospel raises Jesus up as archetypal in the 
inclusion of outsiders, those in the fringes of Jewish society: women, Samaritans, Gentiles, and 
tax collectors and sinners*’, his historical write-up of the desert road encounter marks Philip as 
one who follows in those loving footsteps. 

Such concern and affection towards the less regarded groups are not usual. Worse, it 
could be seen as deviant behavior. It is no surprise that Jesus was asked, “Why does he eat with 
tax collectors and sinners?” (Mk 2:16) God, through Philip, is doing something radical, again, 
through a human agent to compel the church to take drastic steps that would make it possible for 
the gospel to cross over ethnic and cultural boundaries*! and break social and geographic 
barriers. 

What transpires next in the story is fascinating. A stranger running in the desert will 
strike a conversation with another stranger. The latter invites him to ride with him in his chariot, 
which is practically his home while traveling. The chariot indicates also that he is well supplied 


for his rank** and is well prepared for the journey. 
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The Conversation with the Ethiopian eunuch: Philip initiates the conversation. He asks, 
“Do you understand what you are reading?” He replied, “How can I, unless someone guides 
me?” And he invited Philip to get in and sit beside him (Acts 8:30b-31). 

Philip acts like Jesus.*? Jesus talked to a sinful woman (Lk 7:36-50), ate with a tax 
collector (Mk 2:13-17), touched a bleeding woman (Mk 5:25-34), spoke to a demon-possessed 
man (Mk 5:1-20) and drank water from the woman at the well (Jn 4:1-41). Jesus associated 
himself with marginalized others. In essence, Philips does the same in his encounter with the 
Ethiopian eunuch. As God initiates the mission, so does God’s agent initiate the encounter. His 
confidence is notable**, which is not unusual for one under the influence of the Spirit. The Spirit 
reveals Jesus, the ultimate evangelist, to the agent so that he is given the power and courage to 
take the next step. It is important to note here that the human agent lacks and is ill-equipped 
without a divine partner, the Holy Spirit. 

The conversation happens even before Philip is invited into the Ethiopian’s chariot. The 
human agent grabs the opportunity to establish a connection right away. A relationship is created 
at the very start. The connection is to deepen as Philip is invited by the Ethiopian eunuch to sit 
with him. O’Toole accentuates the importance of this opportunity. He writes, “...the one who 
proclaims sits down.” It is a worthwhile human endeavor to sit together and talk face-to-face. 


Hays goes further to say that Philip “engages the man.’”*° The promise of some fruit looms ahead 
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as the conversation ensues and as the engagement deepens. The human agent’s attraction will 
soon find his interest in Judaism surpassed by the more persuasiveness of the gospel!>7 

Other commentators like Bruce*® agree with O’ Toole that they traveled together, 
remarking “it lasted for hours.’*? Philip spent time talking with the Ethiopian eunuch. There is 
no barrier due to language. The Ethiopian eunuch is literate“? and is able to communicate in the 
language of the Empire.*! He is “a multi-lingual Jew*” (well, an incomplete Jew), and like Philip, 
speaks Greek. The common tongue makes the mission possible for the human agent. The 
question of Philip is intentional, “Do you understand what you are reading? (Acts 8:30b). It 
moved the conversation to a personal level. In Samaria, multitudes were saved in Philip’s gospel 
proclamation. Here, it is on an individual level.*? Philip shares the gospel one-on-one. 

Acts 8:27b confirms the intentionality and closeness of the talk. The Ethiopian eunuch is 
employed by Candace, the queen of Ethiopia, as her CFO (chief finance officer). That is his job. 


How could the historian-narrator, Luke, have known this without Philip’s téte-a-téte with the 


Ethiopian being so personal and purposeful? An effort on the part of Philip to know the 
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Ethiopian is clear. Philip immerses into the Ethiopian’s life, perhaps, into his culture. The life of 
the Ethiopian unfolds: his desire, confusion, and his need for resolution. 

Philip’s background as one who waits on tables makes the conversation more familiar, 
and perhaps, cements the budding relationship. Newsom presents a theory where she equates 
serving at tables to banking (as the issue of the Hellenistic widows’ concerns money, not food).*° 
Following this idea, Philip is conversant in financial matters, connecting himself closer to the 
Kandake’s Treasurer. The reply of the Ethiopian eunuch, “How can I, unless someone guides 
me?” (Acts 8:31a), further affirms the need for a more intimate conversation. Guidance is asked, 
requiring the sacrifice and consummation of time and effort to provide answers to a possibility of 
more questions. 


Philip obliges as he welcomes the invitation to ride in the official’s slowly-driven 
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carriage. (Acts 8:31b) Thus, from a city-wide revival”, Philip preaches to one sou 
It is noteworthy to cite here that hospitality marks and pervades the encounter. As seen in the 
meeting, there is hospitality on both sides, in the human agent and the human subject. It is the 
hospitality that made possible the conversation, the invitation, the succeeding immersion, further 
conversation, and the connection. These are all incredible, if not incredulous unless seen with 


Spirit eyes. The Holy Spirit, as the person of the Divine Hand, is at work here. The Holy Spirit 


is not only the source of power (1 Thes 1:5) and guidance (Jn 16:13) of the human agent but also 
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is that which brings possibility, life, and purpose to the encounter. The Holy Spirit is the source 


of hospitality, which is God’s gift.** The Spirit of hospitality transforms the interreligious and 
intercultural encounter into one life, and purpose to the encounter. The Spirit of hospitality 
transforms the interreligious and intercultural encounter into one that allows witnessing to be 
performed by the “church...the hospitality of God extended to the world.*? In our story, as the 
church’s representative, Philip does this. Thus, the conversation is transformed into a teaching 
moment. What makes it interesting is that the teaching moment between Philip and the Ethiopian 
eunuch is akin to the stories of the Lord’s own personal work (i.e., with Nicodemus (John 3), 
with the Samaritan woman by the well (John 4).°° The encounter is brief! in relation to the entire 
journey back to Ethiopia. Yet God makes sufficient the time spent together. It becomes ripe for 
teaching the Word. 

The Ethiopian needs guidance on the subject of Isaiah 53:7. The common interpretation 


12 53 


of commentators is that it refers to a Suffering Servan , except for Williams, who prefers 


Suffering Messiah™ as the more apt portrayal. Surprisingly, it catches the attention of the 
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Ethiopian. It is a tragic story of one who is meek and enduring amidst misery and pain. 
Conceivably, as suggested by Walton, the Ethiopian sees his reflection in the biblical poem as it 
echoes his own suffering and his shortcomings.°° Possibly too, he discovers the succeeding 
chapter, Isaiah 56, particularly verses four and five, which speak of the restoration and exaltation 
of the faithful among his people.*° 

It is a tragic story of one who is meek and enduring amidst misery and pain. Conceivably, 
as suggested by Walton, the Ethiopian sees his reflection in the biblical poem as it echoes his 
own suffering and his shortcomings.>° Possibly too, he discovers the succeeding chapter, Isaiah 
56, particularly verses four and five, which speak of the restoration and exaltation of the faithful 
among his people.°° 

The Christological thrust of the Divine Strategy: The eunuch asked Philip, “About whom, 
may I ask you, does the prophet say this, about himself or about someone else?” (Acts 8:35) The 
question is like a chest that holds a treasure. It is a leading question, a catalyst, so to speak, that 
soon will trigger the revelation of that which is hidden, of a secret knowledge that need not be a 
secret. It has the same allure as the question of Nicodemus when he asked, "How can a grown 
man be born again?" (John 3:4, [Good News Translation]). It is what the Teacher, the Evangelist, 
or even the ordinary witness is waiting to hear. 

The excitement looms in answering the question. Philip bears it not as soonest the 
question is asked. He jumps right in to reveal the knowledge kept secret from the Ethiopian 


eunuch, the treasure that is the Christ. Philip proclaims to him the good news about Jesus. (Acts 
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8:35) The human agent becomes the mouthpiece of the Spirit, the revelator of Jesus.>” 

Such is the Divine Strategy: to reveal Jesus, by the Holy Spirit, through human agents. 
The Spirit gives away the passage as a basis for proclaiming Christ*®, the key that unlocks the 
meaning of the scriptures.°’ Yet, Jesus too is the answer! The Savior is the good news. 
Obedience of the witness ushers in a dialogical relationship™ and is divinely reciprocated to bear 
fruits. Out of their conversion and in the immersion process, the sharing of God’s Word occurs. 
The teaching of the scripture is critical but does not require an apostle. The minor character, 
which is Philip, qualifies. There is no bias as to who can witness. Guided by Spirit, the obedient 
Christian can interpret it correctly.°! 

Peterson claims that Philip may have explained to the eunuch the restorative and “atoning 
significance of Christ’s death and the consequences of his resurrection from the oracle as a 
whole.” Sitting down is not enough; he “opens his mouth”® (Acts 8:35). There is power in the 
Name that came out of it. There is no other name under heaven given to any human by whom we 


may be rescued (Acts 4:12). The Name of Jesus and His saving power felt strong in the listening 
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ears. True as it may be, the eunuch recognizes his own story.“ He identifies with Jesus. But it is 
Jesus’ Name that clinched it. He became aware of his hope in the Messiah. He believed. A 
Barriers-Breaking, Boundaries-Crossing Baptism: God incredibly satisfies the longings of God- 
fearers.© It is thus no coincidence that God would orchestrate everything to work towards 
something good and beautiful for them (Rom 8:28). The Divine Hand leads the chariot to a pool 
of water. Soonest the eunuch sees it, he exclaims, “Look, here is water! What is to prevent me 
from being baptized?” (Acts 8:36b) 

O’Toole highlights baptism as central to Acts.°° Patte and Okure add that the Lukan goal 
of conversion is achieved through conversation.°’ As previously discussed at length, the human 
agent plays an important part in this. Conversation not only includes sitting, proclaiming but also 
service. In this manner, through God’s agents, “the omniscient and compassionate God who 
discerns one’s genuine desire of seeking to know him, and who powerfully and sovereignly 
makes himself known.”°’ The world watches Christians in the hope that some of them will prove 
—if I may add, through the intentionality of sitting, knowing, talking, and serving as Philip 
demonstrated -- that God’s promises can indeed be kept.° It is thus understandable that 


commentators like Yong would attribute the success of the early church in its practice of 
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hospitality,” that is, through conversation that involves intentionality of purpose to share the 
gospel to outsiders, immersion into the culture of others, and service. 

“(The eunuch) commanded the chariot to stop, and both of them, Philip and the eunuch, 
went down into the water, and Philip baptized him.” (Acts 8:38) On the part of the human agent, 
to go down is to serve, while to the one who is served, it is to follow. To the request of the 
eunuch to be served with the sacrament of baptism, “Philip could have justifiably responded, 
“The fact that you are a eunuch.” Philip says nothing of that sort (indeed, he says nothing at 
all!).”’' His silence not only speaks about the non-discriminatory heart of the servant but also, 
and more prominently, the inclusive nature of the gospel. The silence of the human servant 
speaks of welcome and acceptance that is very much aligned to the gospel’s universality. 

The truth is, the convert is ideal ’*, as Luke would defend the eunuch. He is one who is 
already seeking God.’ His willingness to be baptized reflects strongly his responsiveness to the 
gospel.’ God calls all to salvation and restoration, but the ready of heart has the obvious 
advantage. 

It has been emphasized in this paper that the person of the Ethiopian eunuch describes 
well the nature of the Divine Mission, of its inclusion of the minority and of its barrier-breaking 
expansion to the peoples on the fringes of the church and society and to those from the ends of 
the earth whom we encounter on the outskirts of the place where we live. Indeed, to the extent 
that the identity of the Ethiopian eunuch symbolizes and illumines the divine plan of winning the 


world for Christ, the convert is ideal. However, it could not be helped to peer as well into the 
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idealness of the venue of the ceremony, the desert road on the outskirts of Jerusalem. How can it 
be ideal when it leads out and away from the Holy City? The Jordan River is a sanctioned place 
for baptisms as this where John baptized many, including Jesus (Matthew 3); but surely, not the 

desert road. 

In addressing the concern, we need to look at the event preceding the Ethiopian 
encounter. The Samaritans believed Philip, who was proclaiming the good news about the 
kingdom of God and the name of Jesus Christ, and they were baptized, both men and women 
(Acts 8:12). In this place of a people despised by Jews for being unfaithful and unclean”, 
baptisms of the masses happened (Acts 8:12). The Divine Hand stretches out so that the Divine 
Mission would move and extend from Jerusalem and Judaea to Samaria. The desert road from 
Jerusalem that leads to Gaza is far from ideal, as it is unusual and unfamiliar. Yet as the 
Samarian experience signifies, it is not the description of the locale, i.e., what people say about 
the area, that is to be considered, but it is its meaning and place in the plan of God. 

The baptism happening in the desert road is a representative indication of the new route 
that the mission of God is taking. It is compliant to and thus satisfies the command of Jesus for 
God’s agents to “be my witnesses...to the ends of the earth” (Acts 1:8). “Go...to all nations”, 
Jesus said, and “baptize them. (Mt. 28:19). The command authorizes baptisms to be done 


wherever the witness is sent. The authority of Philip to baptize is not discussed in the passage. 
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Yet he did. Therefore, one could not help ask as to how a non-apostle can do the baptism. 
Indeed, “Philip may be presumed to have handed on the Apostolic kerygma.””° His is the 
authority to proclaim God’s word. 

I have briefly touched on the matter of Philip having been laid hands on by the apostles 
for set-apart ministry (page 31) as proof of his authority’. I also have attributed Philip’s 
authority to the diffusion of ecclesial powers and rights (page 32).’* Walton, however, adds a 
critical piece that is the foundation for sacramental license and mandate: the power of the witness 
comes from the Holy Spirit.” 

More than trying to prove Philip’s authority, identifying the meaning of what he is able to 
do is worthwhile. Authority diffuses from the pure Jew to the Hellenists. Authority is given to 
the minority group, minor characters in terms of role and appointment. This jives satisfactorily 
with the representations of the desert road and of the Ethiopian eunuch about the need out there 
concerning minorities and outsiders, the marginalized others, and the call to partner with God in 
God’s growing mission. 

Jesus said, “The harvest is plentiful, but the laborers are few; therefore, ask the Lord of 
the harvest to send out laborers into his harvest.” (Mt 9:35-38) The mission of God is indeed 
expanding, and more human agents are needed if the gospel is to reach those beyond Jerusalem, 


Judaea, and Samaria and transform the world. 
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Soonest Philip’s assignment is done, the Spirit of the Lord snatched him away (Acts 


8:39). Philip found himself at Azotus (Acts 8:40), and as he was passing through the region, he 
proclaimed the good news to all the towns until he came to Caesarea (Acts 8:40). God’s human 
agents are itinerant. God makes the travel feasible. God sends them where the need is. 

With the Holy Spirit and the gifts of conversation and conversion that the Spirit brings, 
God’s agents are made instrumental in turning “the green card holder into a citizen eligible for 
equal rights and benefits.”°° Contingent upon their faith in Jesus, even those who are less 
regarded are all welcome into the church as full disciples.*! And so the Ethiopian Eunuch went 
on his way rejoining! (Acts 8:39) 

What happened to the Ethiopian eunuch next perhaps has something to do with “Luke’s 
understanding of the willingness of the gentile world to receive the gospel of Jesus Christ.”*? The 
early church writers pass along a tradition that the Ethiopian eunuch went back to his home 
country and preached the gospel of Jesus there.°? 


The gospel not only won the day, but it also won many, and it is to win the whole world. 


Summary 
Acts 8:26-40 bear witness to the Divine Mission and the Divine Strategy of 


reaching out to and incorporating the marginalized others into the Christian fellowship.** God’s 
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mission is inclusive. It is expanding for the sake of the good news of Jesus Christ, who died for 
all. The gospel is breaking barriers and crossing boundaries of geography, ethnicity, culture, 
socio-political status, and economic standing. 

God’s strategy is to employ human agents. A catholic orientation® is a preferred 
qualification for the product that is being endorsed: the gospel of Christ Jesus. As embodied by 
the Ethiopian eunuch, the foreigner and the stranger are to be encompassed. Those that God 
calls are divinely authorized. God finds them trustworthy and capable at the point of call. They 
are ordinary people, minor characters, to whom God entrusts a divine assignment that is 
triggered by the command, “Get up!” followed by “Go!” (Acts 8:26, 29). A sense of urgency and 
obedience is required. 

In the nimbleness of his actions, Philip is an exemplar in his boldness, compliance, and 
hospitality. The mission that was accomplished through him by the power of the Holy Spirit “‘is 
now recorded as the first step towards a wider conception of the church.”®° 

The missional need still exists. Minorities and outsiders, as a result of culture, gender, 
and social status, are out there waiting to be reached and welcomed. The church, as God’s human 
agents, is called to take the next step of God’s mission (which has not changed): to extend the 
gospel’s reach to include all. 

Acts 8:26-40 is therefore foundational to my DMin project. To achieve the project’s main 
goal is of sustaining the church, the local UM church (i.e., the Fil-Am Church) must become 


intentional in taking part in the Divine Mission involving minorities, specifically ethnic groups 
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who are less regarded in the church’s life and ministry. It is to put into action the Divine Strategy 
where the church becomes an agent of an inclusive gospel that God has called the church to be. 

Philip has shown that God’s mission is more than “serving food to a minority of Greek- 
speaking women.”®’ The church has to intentionally go out there to sit with others, to know 
them, and talk to them about the Suffering Servant who is also risen Lord and Savior. Immersion 
though conversation is key if transformation or conversion is to be achieved. The conversation 
should then be a joy, a blessing in itself. 

In doing this, the church lives up to its mandate to go to all nations (Mt 28:19a) and be 
Jesus’ witnesses to the ends of the world (Acts 1:8) -- even by not going too far. Those in need, 
the under-served, the Ethiopian eunuchs of our time, are in our midst journeying through life 
among us. Sometimes, God takes us to unusual places to further God’s work*® and there meet 
unfamiliar people. But we are to take heart for the Spirit, as it was with Philip, will direct us, 
guide us, and supply our needs (Phil 4:19). 

As the Spirit has led Philip and has made his mission a success, the church is reassured of 
the same victory. The church has to unwaveringly cling to and intentionally live the truth and 
hope that one day God’s promise of full inclusion and full restoration in Jesus Christ shall break 
all barriers. This will be the day when there is neither Jew nor Gentile, slave or free, male or 
female, and all are one in Christ Jesus (Gal 3:28). Then as it was with Ethiopian eunuch, we shall 


go on our way rejoicing! 
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HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

In the history of missions, the nineteenth century has been referred to as “the 
Great Century.”! It was a period of the greatest expansion of Christianity. In their book 
To All Nations from All Nations: A History of the Christian Missionary Movement, 
Cardoza-Orlandi and Gonzalez attribute the unprecedented geographic expansion of the 
reach of the good news of Jesus Christ to a genuine missionary interest.” The heart of the 
missionary to proclaim the gospel to the people of the ends of the earth overshadowed 
political hegemony and the desire to benefit from fame and a privileged position. 
Christian missionaries crossed the expanse of the great Pacific and Indian oceans and 
traveled thousands of miles to reach the Far East and the South Pacific. It was in this 
period, through missionary efforts in the mid to late 1800s, when Christian churches 
began to sprout in India, Christian schools and hospitals were established in Siam 
(Thailand), mass conversions among the Karens happened in Burma, the Protestant 
Church of the Dutch Indies was founded in the Malay Archipelago, and Protestantism 


gained growth in Japan. 
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It was in the same era, particularly in 1898, when the gospel of Jesus Christ through 
the lens of Methodism came to the Philippines. As this paper aims to present, history 
would show that originally there was no clear-cut intention for Methodist personalities 
who arrived in the Philippines that year to reach out to a people called Filipinos, people 
referred to by historians as those from earth’s ends, for the purpose of sharing the gospel 
or of establishing a church. There was neither intention of winning them for Christ nor 
integrating them into the mainstream Protestant church. But soonest the mission to the 
Filipinos became intentional, as this paper further contends (and which I believe was the 
work of the Holy Spirit), there was no stopping the gospel in spreading. This led to the 
integration of the brown-skinned natives (that I am proudly a part of) into Methodist 
Christianity until soon a church was born. It was in 1899 and the early 1900s that this 
came about, as the era saw the prodigious influx of Protestant missionaries into the 
archipelago.* The paper will narrate documented stories, listing influential historical- 
missional personalities, endeavors and events, to support this claim. 

The period from 1898 to the early 1900s is pivotal to the history of God’s mission 
as it widely spread its arms to embrace a distant culture to minister to them. The era 
attests to the finding of this paper that once the missional assignment ordained by the 
Missional God is made intentional by human agents whom God calls to be his missional 
partners, people of a foreign ethnicity whose skin color and culture different from the 


missionary do respond to the good news of Jesus Christ. The response takes many forms 
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foremost of which are the decision to accept and welcome a new religion, the courage to 
lead and preach, and the desire to be incorporated into the denomination and be 
institutionally organized as a church. 

As a summary, the paper will present the impact of this research on my doctorate 
project and my DMin citizens themselves as a pilot group. In particular, my project has 
Filipinos living in the Greater Dayton area as target audience and as representatives of 
minority groups. The summary aims to point out the relevance of the historical research 
to the missional challenge being presented to the local UM churches in the project has as 
its core objective the mission and ministry to ethnic minorities with Fil-Ams (Filipinos 
living in the US), including those married to an American citizen or are US areas 
mentioned concerning the Filipinos who are now living as a minority people in their 


midst. 


1898 to the Early 1900s 
1898 to the early twentieth century was the era of missional expansion to the people 
of the Far East called Filipinos through Methodist Christianity. Oconer describes this as 
part of Methodism’s ‘center of gravity’ shifting to the ‘global south.’! This came about 
after 333 years of the Philippine archipelago being under Spanish Rule and of being 


purely 
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Roman Catholic since 1565.” It was at the threshold of the turn of the nineteenth century 
when, by way of Methodist human agents, a Christ-focused gospel reached the 
archipelago's shores and fell into fertile Filipino hearts and thirsty souls. 

On August 8, 1898, the Reverend George C. Stull (1857-1935), a Methodist 
clergyman and an army chaplain of the First Montana Volunteers from the Montana 
Conference, inaugurated what he claimed to be the “first distinctive Protestant religious 
service in the country.” +> It was held on an old Spanish dungeon facing Manila bay.° 

In his memoir, he wrote, “...and the men came, and the natives sat about on the 
outside and near the door and barred windows...”’ The worship service was to cater to 
American army servicemen stationed in Manila. It seemed that, albeit out of curiosity, 
some Filipinos came to the worship service. Rev. Stull’s journal would confirm his 
intentions which were “...not to start a Methodist Church, but to band together to honor 
God.” Rev. Stull’s preaching on “The Power of God”® was both appropriate and 


prophetic. While there was no solid intention for the gospel to cross racial and cultural 


> Peter G. Gowing Th.D., Islands Under the Cross: The Story of the Church in the 
Philippines (Manila: National Council of Churches in the Philippines, 1967), xi. 
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boarders, the sharing of the gospel through preaching here and in the succeeding worship 
services, planted seeds in the hearts of the native hearers, which would pave the way for 
the work of the missionaries who were soon to come. It was the start of God’s work in 
the islands that would provide its inhabitants the freedom to choose another religion that 
caters to both the heart and society. 

Prior to Rev. Stull, in mid-October of the same year, the Rev. Charles A. Owens 
(1857-1935), a former Taylor missionary from Liberia, arrived in Manila with his wife.? 
He was appointed by Bishop Charles McCabe during the Puget Sound Conference to 
begin and spearhead the so-called “Philippine Island District.”!° Per his writing, he 
reported “I have preached more than forty times,” held “revival services eighteen nights. 
I baptized one by sprinkling, and on December 18, I baptized four candidates by 
immersion in the Pasig River.”'! There was no mention if those baptized were local folks. 
However, in the account of Oconer, where he stated that the services were “held ina 


12 would 


borrowed YMCA tent which was attended by soldiers and some curious locals 
imply that those baptized were American servicemen. Oconer further states “The 
resulting conversions and baptisms led him to organize what he called “a Methodist 


Church among the soldiers” on November 24.”!? If there were Filipino soldiers in 


Owen’s church, he could have mentioned it clearly and confidently. Unfortunately, there 


° Luther Jeremiah Oconer, Spirit-Filled Protestantism: Holiness-Pentecostal Revivals and the Making 
of Filipino Methodist Identity (Eugene: Wipf and Stock Publishers, 2017), 35, eBooks on Kindle. 
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was no mention of them at all. Rev. Owen’s church did not have a permanent place for 
their worship service. '* It is said that “the church has twenty-four individuals, mostly 
Methodists from different regiments, “united” with this church.”!> 

While there was no clear intentionality to making the locals as a missional audience, 
the efforts of Rev. Owen should be appreciated even as his ministry blossomed to a 
worshiping congregation even though it was short-lived. His work as God’s human agent 
at least saw a few locals coming to the worship services, even it might be so that it was 
out of curiosity. 

Because of some impediments concerning its membership and his appointment as a 
missionary to the islands, Rev. Owens’s “Methodist Church” did not last long. “Due to 
the unpredictable nature of troop deployments, most of his members have been 
dispatched to the frontlines at the onset of the Philippine-American War.”!° 

According to Methodist polity, “the appointment of Owens was highly irregular, if 
not illegal because Manila was within the jurisdiction of Bishop Thoburn’s area, where 
McCabe had no authority, and the general missionary committee of the church had not 
officially established a mission there.”"’ 


Oconer adds that since the MEC’s Missionary Society did not sanction his 


appointment in Manila, Owens did not receive the support he needed from the church.'® 
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Other than being financially constrained and distraught, his health was also failing due to 
“African fever.”!” 

When Bishop Thoburn came, Rev. Owens raised his financial trouble and complaint 
to him. There was no mention if Bishop Thoburn were able to help him on this aspect, 
yet it would be made apparent in the bishop’s letters that he was not impressed with Rev. 
Owen’s work. As an appraisal of Owen’s missionary endeavors through a letter to Bishop 
Edwin Parker of India, Bishop Thoburn reported: “Owen [sic] is a good man, but not the 
man for a pioneer. He had not established any regular preaching when I arrived but was 
simply preaching to soldiers when he got a chance.””” Rev. Owens also had an attitude of 
“discouraging every suggestion” of the bishop. He even “predicted” the failure of the 
bishop’s planned meeting at Teatro Filipino.”! These did not bid well with the church 
leader so that after having given his assessment, Rev. Owens and his wife went back to 
the United States shortly after the bishop’s visit.” 

While Rev. Owens, suffering from illness and a heavy and frustrated heart 


t 


concerning his appointment,*° was sent packing home in the mid-summer of 1899, the 


historical fact remains that he was one of the first Methodist ministers to preach in the 


Philippines. 
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On December 17, 1898, “another accidental pioneer who arrived in Manila, 


primarily to cash in on America’s “new possession,” was businessman Arthur W. 
Prautch, who along with his wife Elisa Ada had worked as Methodist Episcopal Church 
(MEC) under Thoburn in Bombay.”*+ 7 He was a son of German immigrants from 
Wisconsin who joined Dwight L. Moody’s church in Chicago, where he was converted 
under his preaching in 1882.7 According to Oconer, it was his wife, Elisa Ada, who 
prompted him to go to Manila.”” Anderson, however, points to Thoburn as having invited 
the Prautch couple to come to Manila.”® “Once in the city, the “deacon,” as his peers 
fondly called Prautch, did not waste time in doing evangelistic work as he courageously 
started to preach to passersby at the corner of Escolta and David Streets in the 
commercial district of Manila.” 

It is interesting to note that it was Prautch who assisted Bishop Thoburn in 
organizing the gathering at the Filipino Theater, even when it was the same bishop who 
had presided over the same conference that had stripped of his ministerial credentials.°° 


Thus, just a few days later, he was reinstated as a minister, albeit as a licensed local 


preacher by Bishop Thoburn, and he and his wife were given charge of pioneering and 
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advancing MEC work Manila.*! 3 


With the assistance of Rev. Stull, “the Prautchs oversaw the congregation that 
continued to meet at the Filipino Theater*? (that later on Bishop Thoburn inaugurated). 
The initial name given to the congregation, the “American Church,’ indicates that the 
mission at this point pertains mainly to American soldiers and not to Filipinos. 

The congregation would soon move to a rented hall at the Soldier’s and Sailor’s 
Institute, a few blocks away from the theater at No. 6 Plaza de Goiti (now Plaza 
Lacson).*> As a background, the institute was one that Prautch established as a center for 
American soldiers and sailors gathering for worship services and having temperance 
drinks, meals, games, lodging, and general social enjoyments, free from the temptation of 
bars or saloons. While there is no mention of Filipinos being included or being involved 
in this business endeavor cum mission work, it is interesting to note here that a number of 
mission-oriented personalities helped in its operations. Some of those who helped are 
Rev. Stull, Jay C. Goodrich, a recent Drew Theological Seminary graduate from the 
MEC Newark Conference, sent to head the American Bible Society (hereafter ABS) in 
the country; First Lt. Edward W. Hearne, secretary of the YMCA in Manila; and a 


number of military chaplains, including Capt. Theophilus G. Steward of 
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the African Methodist Episcopal Church, chaplain of the racially segregated Twenty- 


Fifth Infantry (Colored) Regiment of the United States Army, who conducted services, 
marriages, and baptisms at the Soldier’s Institute.*° On December 23, 1901, the 
congregation and later “Central Church” or Central MEC after moving to a permanent 
building on the corner of San Luis and Nozaleda Streets in Ermita.*’ 

It was in the following year, in 1899, when we would witness clearer and robust 
intentionality to spread the gospel to Filipinos. This transpired in the person of Bishop 
James M. Thoburn. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church (MEC), the largest Protestant denomination in 
America withheld the commencement of a mission in the Philippines due to financial 
constraints.*’ However, the Missionary Society had indicated interest for mission work 
there so that on July 21, 1898, Dr. Adna B. Leonard, the corresponding secretary of the 
society, “requested Bishop James M. Thoburn, who had episcopal jurisdiction for 
southern Asia, to prepare to visit the islands and survey the missionary opportunities.”*? 
Reminiscent of the Great Commission of our Lord Jesus to his disciples (Matthew 28:19- 
20), “a cable of one word “Go’” sent by Secretary Leonard from New York to Bishop 


Thoburn in Bombay on January 22, 1899, gave the signal to proceed.’”*? 
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Upon arriving in Manila on February 28, 1899, while the Filipino-American War 


raged, Bishop Thoburn wasted no time. Immediately, he held public worship services the 
following two Sundays, March 5 and 12, in an old theater in Quiapo, Manila.*!: 47“? The 
bishop’s intention was clear and fervent: the church was to live out its mandate as God’s 
partner in sharing the good news of salvation, even to the ends of the earth. In his report 
concerning his visit to the country published in World-Wide Missions issue June 1899, he 
spoke of “the seeming providential tokens that indicate the missionary duty of our 
Church in this remote field.’”*+ 

Oconer in his book Spirit-Filled Protestantism: Holiness-Pentecostal Revivals 
and the Making of Filipino Methodist Identity provides a more detailed and vivid account 
that describes the worship service: 

On Sunday morning, March 5, 1899, a different form of drama unfolded at the 

Teatro Filipino (Filipino Theater), home to Spanish plays and musicals, on 

Echague Street (now Palanca Street) in the suburb of Quiapo, Manila. Taking 

center stage this time at the previously famed theater was not a Filipino stage 

actor, but Bishop Thoburn who had arrived with the intent of fulfilling his long- 


held vision of establishing MEC work in the Philippines, albeit on the coattails of 
his country’s colonial expansion in the Southeast Asian nation.*° 


There were seventy persons who attended the worship service and “took seats in the main 


floor while from thirty to 50 Filipinos stood without the railing.”*° 
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There was no mention of whether the Filipinos attended out of curiosity or were 


invited to the worship service. It might have been a combination of both. There are 
indications of some Filipinos who knew and understood the English language, having 
been invited to the service. This means that seeds of the gospel were not only being 
planted sporadically but that also there was intentionality of missional purpose being 
directed as well to the locals. 
Oconer wrote: 
While nothing much was expected from the Filipinos who were present given the 
language barrier, at least one did not leave unmoved, a Filipino principalia or 
upper class of “intelligence and culture” who attempted to invite Thoburn to 
preach in his home. Though the request was never granted due to the 
unavailability of an interpreter, it nevertheless underscored the character of early 
Filipino interest toward Protestant work, which in the few weeks that followed 
would greatly benefit the nascent MEC mission.*” 

It is important to note here the centrality and characteristics of the worship service 
and sermon preached by Bishop Thoburn and the impact of sharing God’s word with 
locals as recipients. 

On the service and the message, Oconer describes them as Pentecost-themed or 
revivalist.** “The event essentially had the hallmarks of a revival meeting—one of the 
firsts to be held in the country.” The announcements made through flyers and newspapers 


featured Thoburn as a visiting revivalist. This, Oconer adds, “certainly got the attention 


not only of the American soldiers and expatriates who were present but also of Filipinos 
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eager to experience, perhaps for the first time, a worship service that was different from 


the Roman Catholic mass they were accustomed to.’”” 

On the requests to hear or know more about God’s word, we will encounter 
similar ones in the work of the early missionaries. It is important to note these requests 
for two reasons: first, they are reminiscent of the request made by the Ethiopian eunuch 
to Philip where the former asks the evangelist to explain more to him about the gospel of 
Jesus Christ (Acts 8:26:40), and second, these could have triggered in the heart of the 
early missionaries, as it might be speculated, the intentionality of missional purpose to 
share God’s word to Filipinos. 

Prautch opened a Spanish worship service at the Soldier’s Institute at the request 
of five Filipino Freemasons.*° The first worship service was on May 28, 1899, a Sunday, 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, attended by about fifteen people. The worship service is 
vividly described as follows: “Prautch handed out copies of hymns taken from the South 
American hymnbook as Chaplain Stull led the singing while also playing the piano. Stull 
also preached through an interpreter supplied by the Filipinos...Prautch lamented that the 
process of preaching through an interpreter proved to be “tedious and unsatisfactory.”>! 


Notwithstanding the remarked inadequacy and the less than remarkable attendance, the 
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impact of this worship service would be riveted in history as the event that “marked the 
birth of the first Filipino Methodist congregation in the country or the ‘First Filipino 
Church’.””°? 

This Filipino congregation would later find its permanent home in Cervantes 
Street when it became Knox Memorial MEC.° Notable among the first Filipinos to join 
these services were Don Paulino Zamora, a Freemason (and nephew of the famed priest 
martyred by the Spanish colonizers™) and three of his sons, including Nicolas Villegas 
Zamora (1875-1914) who was then in his late twenties.>> 

When the deemed ineffective interpreter did not show up on the service of August 
6, 1899, the older Zamora, who’s helped was requested by Prautch, asked his son Nicolas 
to rise to the occasion.>° Nicolas proved to be an excellent public preacher who, exuding 
confidence and charisma, soon became a successful and prolific evangelist for 
Filipinos.>” 

Through the younger Zamora, the young Filipino Methodist society at the 
Soldier’s Institute was able to attract public interest and organized other societies and 
open similar meetings and preaching places in their neighborhoods and in and around 


Manila. Through his work, the first Filipino MEC chapel was built in Pandacan, Manila 
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which was dedicated by Bishop Warne on August 12, 1900.°* José Bautista and Segundo 


Sempio, Filipino licensed exhorters, helped him.°’ “The young Zamora’s emergence as 
an effective evangelist inadvertently accelerated the MEC’s plans for the Filipino 
ministry. Hence, when Thoburn, together with Warne, arrived on March 6, 1900, for a 
second visit, he found Methodist work among Filipinos moving full steam ahead.” 

It is interesting to note here the effectiveness of a fellow Filipino ministering to 
fellow Filipinos. There is no mention that Bishop Thoburn and Prautch lacked the 
confidence, charisma, and passionate intentionality to share the gospel to Filipinos that 
Nicolas Zamora had. We can only speculate that a Filipino organizer-preacher was more 
effective and successful as he was closer to the masses, being a local himself, immersed 
in their social life, and understood better the cultural behavior of his fellow Filipinos. 
Impressed by Zamora’s missional and preaching skills, intelligence, and achievements, 
he was ordained through extraordinary means by Bishop Thoburn, thus making him the 
first ordained Filipino protestant minister.°' The growth of the MEC mission work 
through him was phenomenal, prompting Homer Stuntz, an American missionary and 
church elder sent by the Board of Missions of the Methodist Church to pioneer missional 


work in the Philippines, to report that there was “a total of members 
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and probationers such as exceeded the total visible missionary results that were secured 
in China for fifteen years.” 

The church that Nicolas Zamora soon headed “became the first permanent 
Methodist structure to be erected in the Philippines.” 
On March 12, 1903, Rev. J. L. McLaughlin, the first Methodist Missionary sent to 
the Philippines, made the announcement in the evening session of the District 
Conference assembled at the Santa Cruz Tabernacle (a tent or temporary meeting 
place and the forerunner of Knox Church) that the Philippine government had 
provided a site for a Filipino church. Calle Cervantes (Rizal Avenue) was already 
at that time the throbbing center of Santa Cruz District. The money needed for the 
church's construction was not available, so a small chapel was erected, named 
Cervantes Methodist Church.° 
When the permanent structure was built in 1906, the church was first known as 
"First Methodist Church," and later was changed to Knox Memorial Methodist Church in 
honor of Mr. Henry Knox, founder of the famous Knox Hats of New York.™ From 1903 
to the close of World War I, the church continued to grow and remained basically a 


Tagalog Church® (Tagalog being the language of the Filipino people), and so it is today, 


incorporating as well English and other Filipino dialects in its worship service. 


Summary 
The period 1898 to the early 1900s thus marked not only the movement of the 


gospel of Jesus Christ from the global north to the global south but also the beginning of 
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Evangelical Christianity and Methodism in the Philippines. It has to be emphasized here, 


as was presented in this paper, the significance and impact of the intentionality of the 
named missionaries and church leaders and preachers to minister to the people from the 
ends of the earth, the Filipinos, in the establishment and growth of the church in the 
Philippines. 

We also saw the effectiveness of having a Filipino, through the person of Nicolas 
Zamora, in the mission field, leading fellow Filipinos, who were mostly Roman 
Catholics, to embrace a new denominational faith. This contributes to the proof that “in 
most cases missions had been undertaken as the personal efforts of devoted Christians.” 
It has to be equally emphasized, however, that the advancement of missions to the 
Filipinos would not have been realized without the pioneering spirit and missional 
intentionality of American Methodist church leaders. 

One hundred and twenty years have passed, and we see the need for the same 
missional intentionality to minister to Filipinos, particularly those living as a minority 
group in the Greater Dayton area. Distance should not be an issue for the missionary as 
they live practically as neighbors to or around local UM churches. As the Ethiopian 
eunuch was supernaturally brought to Philip as the missional audience (Acts 8:26-40), so 
too this paper contends that God is bringing Filipinos to his fold. They are waiting to be 


reached out and ministered to. 
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This historical piece, from 1898 to the early 1900s, is thus foundational to my 


DMin project, particularly to the extent of replicating today the same passionate 
deliberateness in ministering to Fil-Ams, those residing in the Greater Dayton area and 
the surrounding counties. 

Could 2021 be the time that God will use to mirror the era of missions that was 
1898 to the early 1900s? Initiated and guided by the Holy Spirit, I claim this could be the 
reality as human agents from the institutional church decided to be intentional in making 
the ethnic minorities living among them, starting with as missional target audience. When 
the institutional church embraces the missional audience, the new church flourishes and 


grows. 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

The mission is God’s. It is God’s work. It is a work that involves the holy act of 
sending exemplified by the Trinity, the Persons in the Trinity representing the originator 
of the mission, the embodiment of the mission at work, and the power to do mission. The 
goal of God’s mission is to redeem creation (Rom 8:21). And God invites the church, 
God’s primary agent, to participate in this mission. In heeding God’s call to mission, the 
church is to immerse itself in the work of spreading the good news. That is God’s mission 
of redemption. It is to be accomplished through the act of reconciliation. This is the 
theological theme that the paper will investigate. It will look closely into the Trinitarian 
framework of God’s mission. It will engage the work of missio dei and Trinitarian 
theologians, primarily Timothy C. Tennent, Christopher J.-H. Wright, and David J. Bosch. 
It will also expound on the work of reconciliation tethered into, which is foundational, in 
the Trinitarian mission. In participating with God’s mission of redemption, that is, in 
establishing God’s vision of a New Creation, the church has to actively live out its divine 
call as an agent of reconciliation. This means that in reaching out to Fil-Ams, the church 
involves itself into God’s call to work of reconciliation, the Trinitarian mission. The 
reconciliation that the paper will expound on pertains to the need for intentionality of the 
church, particularly the human agents comprising it, to cross barriers of race and 


ethnicities in doing God’s mission. If the Father’s gospel of salvation in His Son carried 
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out in continuity through the Holy Spirit, is to be spread, then the church is to bridge 


these boundaries. Such labor would measure the effectiveness of the church as God’s 
agent in the realization of God’s vision of a New Creation where all the nations God 
made will come and worship (Psalm 86:9), with every knee bowing at the Name of Jesus 
(Philippians 2:10). As the church remains true to exercising God’s tool kit of 
reconciliation, the church could enjoy the fruits of growth and sustainability. To 
illustrate, we will be referring Kathleen Garces-Folley’s work on the theological 
movement of racial reconciliation. 

In participating in the mission of the Trinity, the church has to do the work of 
racial reconciliation. Crossing bridges of race and ethnicity is a supernatural device that 
God provides for the church to realize God’s mission of redemption. It is in this work of 
reconciliation, of crossing the racial and ethnic divide, that God allows the church to 
grow and be sustained. This is the theological view that the paper will attempt to 
construct, building on the Biblical and Historical foundations that will be foundational for 


my context of ministry and my DMin project. 


The Mission of God in A Trinitarian Framework 
In his book, Invitation to World Missions — A Trinitarian Missiology for the 
Twenty-First Century, Timothy C. Tennent defines mission as that which is “originally 
about God and His redemptive initiative.”! He explains that the mission is not about us 


and what we are doing. It is not anthropocentric, that is, man is not the center. It is instead 
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theocentric. 1.e., God is at the center. God is the source of the mission, and mission is 
God’s initiative and doing. It is God’s mission or mission dei in theological parlance. 
The mission of God primarily involves the act of sending. The sending is not a 
singular event or a singular moment but a series or procession of sending — in processio 
as theologians would put it. This is put to light as Tennent explains the mission of God in 
a Trinitarian framework. This is significant as it not only explains the mystery of the 
sending in doing mission, but it also highlights the truths that the Trinity brings to us. 
What are these? First, there can be unity in diversity. And second, the author of the 
mission, God, is relational and espouses relationality. God loves our diversity, so that 
even in our diversity, the Trinity exemplifies that we can be united and reunited back to 
God. God then relates to us and desires that we relate with and to each other. I have to 
mention these as being important elements in the act of sending involve in the mission. 
Tennent summarizes the Trinitarian framework for mission as follows: “The Father is the 
Sender, the ‘Lord of the Harvest’; the Incarnate Son is the model embodiment of mission 
in the world; and the Holy Spirit is the divine, empowering presence for all mission.”” 
The Father is the source and the initiator, the owner of the mission so to speak. In essence 
therefore, missio dei could be aptly translated as the mission of the Father. For what 
purpose? The mission is to save creation that creation along with humankind be reunited 
as a New Creation to the Triune God. Tennent vividly describes it as a grand fiesta, “a 
great feast, a holy banquet, where together as the redeemed community, we celebrate the 


arrival 
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of the New Creation in the presence of the Triune God.? The Son, Jesus Christ, is sent by 
the Father, in His having become flesh, and becoming as one among us, put to action 
God’s redemptive mission. Tennent describes Jesus as the “archetypal missionary who 


embodies the missio dei’”* 


and “represents the inbreaking of the reign of God, the first- 
fruits of New Creation.”° This means that the enjoyment of realizing God’s mission in 
creational history involved God’s grace to be received through faith (Ephesians 2:8). God 
in the person of the Son requires the practice of or the living out of such faith (in what 
God has done in Jesus Christ) by oneself responding to the sending (or the church 
participating in the sending) by baptizing and teaching others (Matthew 28:19-20) that 
they too shall have participation in the mission. So, then the Father through the Son sends 
the Holy Spirit, who is the source of the power of the sending and for the sent. God, the 
Holy Spirit, empowers the church for witness.° It is the Holy Spirit that shall enable the 
church to “go therefore” and be Christ’s witnesses in Jerusalem, Judea, Samaria, and to 
the ends of the earth (Acts 1:8). The Holy Spirit, must be noted here, is the same Divine 
Person that sent Philip to the Ethiopian eunuch and who gave him the power to reveal 
Christ to the treasurer of the Kandake. 


Here, we see a sure but gradual procession from the Father to the Son to the Holy 


Spirit. Cappadocian writer-father-theologian Gregory of Nazianus corroborates in his 


3 Tennent, 82. 
4 Thid. 
5 Tbid. 
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theology of the Trinity this gradual revelation.’ He argues “the question of the divinity of 
the Spirit until the issue of the divinity of Christ is settled’’, and which was. Albeit this 
dogma of the Trinity is not a human imposition upon revelation, but a human 
discernment of the realities which are disclosed by the process of divine revelation,” a 
most wonderful truth of truth is herewith disclosed. The divinity of the Persons of the 
Trinity is not only implied but is attested to. This is crucial in the theological view being 
constructed by the paper. The prime-mover of the mission is God. And as it is God, God 
not only can make it happen but God will. In accomplishing the mission, it is also 
important to note that the Persons involved are not only proven to be divine and 
omnipotent but are one. In his treatise de Trinatate, St. Augustine'® expounds this truth 
into as follows: “The Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are one God...and that the ‘Father’ is 
not the ‘Son,’ nor ‘Holy Spirit’ ‘Father’ or ‘Son,’ but a Trinity of mutual related persons, 
and a unity of equal essence.”'! For the purpose of the paper, it is critical to infer from 
here not only the intrinsic relationality of God but also the unity of the Three Persons in 
One God. This means that there is a collaboration among the Three Persons, they work 


together, and collaboration is key in their work. 


T Alister E McGrath, The Christian Theology Reader, 4th ed. (Malden, MA: Wiley-Blackwell, 
2011), 163. 

8 Thid. 

° Ibid. 

!0 McGrath, 165. 
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This further means that God is the light of the Trinitarian framework and is 
revealed as a collaborative God. And in the divine collaboration of doing mission, and 
given God’s collaborative nature, God desires collaborators: participants, human agents. 
Thus, God invites the church to collaborate with God-self in God’s mission. 

To expound on this, the paper will refer to Tennent’s missiological reflection. He 
argues that doing mission is a result of the church’s obedience to God’s call, and not only 
this, but that it is “‘a joyful invitation to participate with God in His redemptive work in 
the world.”!? In short, when we do mission, we collaborate with God, empowered by the 
Holy Spirit, in His work of unfolding the grand narrative of salvation centered and 
anchored in Jesus Christ. The church, therefore, in doing mission, is living the 
collaborative and redemptive life of God, within and without. Tennent aptly and 
beautifully puts it this way, that mission is “about simultaneously entering into the inner 
life of God as a missionary God, as well as entering into the world where the triune God 
is actively at work.”!> Tennent suggests that such missional theology has at its heart what 
this paper sees a practical side that is to be global in reach. The church corporately, 
through human agents, is to bridge cultures in a global context.!* 

While the global nature of the mission embraces what the Great Commission 


stipulates as going to all the nations, this paper understands and proposes that the action 


Tennent, 61. 
'3 Tbid. 


'0 Tennent, 10. 
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need not only to be about the geographical crossing of seas and many lands but also as far 
away as crossing local boundaries. 

The world seemed to have become smaller through Google. In a similar fashion, 
the world has become smaller due to the diaspora of races and ethnicities. Those from 
the ends of the earth are now to be found in the church’s neighborhood. This does not 
dilute the truth that the reach of the global God in God’s global mission is global. The 
situation simply makes it less difficult. Ethnic groups from various parts of the world 
could now be reached from where we are in our very neighborhood for the sake of the 
gospel. 

However, while it may be easy to cross over and reach them geographically, the 
challenge for the church is to reach them where they are at, spatially dispersed but still 
are living in their culture. Such are the missional audience of the missio dei who are 
deserving as anyone of us of God’s missional gift and purpose of redemption. They are 
not to be left behind as they too are invited to a feast in unity with all the saints at the 
Father’s heavenly banquet. 

In collaborating with God to do God’s mission practically and beneficially, the 
church is to use God’s gift and tool of reconciliation. People of other races, along with 


their culture, are to be reached and bridged for the sake of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 


The Work of Reconciliation as God’s Tool for the Mission 


Racial Reconciliation is a term that captures the theology of evangelical 
Christians, which was first used in the 1960s. It inspired the formation of multiethnic 
churches.!° William Seymour-organized Azusa Street Revival in the early 1900s (1906- 


1908) was an example of such attempts where Blacks, Whites, Latinos, Asian Americans, 
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and Native Americans converged to worship together.'® To-date, we see churches formed 


out of this theology such as, to name some: Evergreen Baptist Church of Los Angeles, 
California, a predominantly Asian American church that actively welcomes other ethnic 
groups, Willow Creek Community Church with six campuses in Illinois, the Mosaic 
Church in Little Rock, Arkansas, and Mosaic along Hollywood Blvd. in California. 

It is worthwhile to mention here what these churches see who they are and what 
their mission is as posted on their web pages. From here, we get a good sense of what 
racial reconciliation is about. Here are some: 


A mosaic happens in a community when we experience reconciliation with God 
and with others who are different from us. Together we form a beautiful, 
multicolored image. In seeking racial reconciliation, we begin to understand each 
other through real conversations and authentic relationships. We recognize the 
devastating consequences of structural inequality in our society, and can become 
advocates for justice. Willow Creek is a place where people of all racial, ethnic, 
cultural, and socioeconomic backgrounds are embraced, find a place of belonging, 
and can unleash their unique contributions toward bringing the hope of Christ to 
our church, community, and the world. Mosaic is a church focused on racial 
reconciliation. Rather, we are focused on reconciling men and women to God 
through faith in Jesus Christ and on reconciling ourselves to the principles and 
practices of first century churches: congregations of faith in which diverse men 
and women walked, worked, and worshipped God together as one for the sake of 
the gospel.'” 


'S Kathleen Garces-Foley, Crossing the Ethnic Divide: The Multiethnic Church on a Mission (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2011), 35. 
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In her book, Crossing the Great Divide — The Multiethnic Church on a Mission, 


Kathleen Garces-Foley defines racial reconciliation in the words of George Yancey as 
“the process by which we overcome the previous dysfunctional unequal relationship 
between the races and develop an egalitarian, healthy relationship.”!? On one end, in the 
context of worship, racial reconciliation is a belief that encourages the shift from 
worshiping homogenously to that which is multiracial (also used interchangeably with 
multiethnic). On another, it could be one that would encourage people of other races or 
ethnicities living in a multi-ethnic or multi-racial society to form a worshiping 
congregation. 

This paper gathers and upholds from this theology as important and relevant: the 
desire to reconcile with people of other races or ethnicities and embrace their culture. As 
the title of Foley’s book aptly suggests, we are to cross the ethnic divide. The church is to 
spearhead in overcoming all that separates us racially or ethnically, and culturally. This 
means then that the theology requires the healing of the nations. Our fears and apathy of 
the other, particularly of our brothers and sisters with different skin color, are to be 
brought down onto the feet of Christ that the Great Physician may replace these with 


familial piety and welcome and with a deep concern for them. 


'7 “Mosaic,” Willow Creek Community Church, https://www.willowcreek.org/en/about/mosaic. 
'8 “Mission and Vision,” MOSAIC CHURCH, http://www.mosaicchurch.net/who-we-are. 
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Reconciliation is essential and relevant to God’s mission of redemption. There can 
never be redemption without reconciliation. As God initiated reconciliation with us in 
and through the Person of Christ Jesus, we might be saved, so must we as the church, are 
to initiate reconciliation with one another, that is, with all the nations. As we have been 
embraced and integrated into the Body of Christ, so must the church as ambassadors of 
the same body, of the same Christ, of the same God of reconciliation and healing, to 
reconcile with all the nations. 

This presents an awful lot of responsibility even for the universal church. The 
mission is the DNA of the church. The church exists for God’s mission. While this is a 
known fact, and which by the way is a command of the Lord Himself (Acts 1:8, Matthew 
28:19-20) requiring obedience, the task remains daunting so that not many follow and 
practice it. Some churches have become too focused on social justice so that the need to 
share the gospel individually has been overlooked. The paper proposes that if perhaps the 
church starts with reconciling, reaching out, and embracing, the people starting from one 
nation will work. One nation to reach out to, one culture at a time to embrace and share 
the gospel with — perhaps, this could be a viable approach. 

It is then worth mentioning that it is for the vision and mission about racial 
reconciliation akin to the churches as mentioned earlier are practicing and using the one- 
culture-at-a-time concept, that the First Fil-Am Christian Church of Greater Dayton was 
established. Thus, the people from the Philippines, Filipinos, in the area were ministered 
to. (As many of them have become US green card holders or US citizens or inter-married 
with Americans, the term Filipino-Americans or Fil-Am have been used to aptly identify 


this group of people representing the Malay race.) 
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It is also important to note that the Church was formed not only because of the 
‘division’ that was seen, 1.e., there were no or very few other races or ethnicities, in local 
United Methodist (UM) worship services. It was also for the same theology of 
reconciliation that the Church was established. It is conceptualized in a variant form that 
now constructs the theology of my context and my DMin project. 

While the theology of this paper derives from the theology of reconciliation 
espoused by Foley, it varies a bit, if it is not more. While the paper agrees to, supports, 
and applies the same theology to address the need to reach out to people of all races and 
embrace their different culture, the theology of reconciliation that is the spirit of my 
DMin project sees the condition of people of other races or ethnicities living in the 
Greater Dayton area as underserved, and because of this, are a minority in the local UM 
churches in the area. 

The challenge, therefore, for the church is to reconcile with God and with itself that 
this need to be reconciled with underserved minorities be intentionally addressed and be 
intentionally lifted up and endorsed as an important mission of the church. In a sense, 
healing happens. Here unfolds the unveiling of eyes once blind to see people of other 
cultures and the unbinding of hands once tied to serve the underserved. Ethnic minorities, 
without discounting their unique culture, are welcome and deserving too to be integrated 
into the Body of Christ. 

This is the theology, which springs forth from the theology of mission of God in a 
Trinitarian framework, that the paper contends will allow the budding church plant, the 
First Fil-Am Christian Church of Greater Dayton to remain strong and flourish. It is 


when the Church, led by its leaders, would put to heart the Trinitarian Mission of 
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redemption through the act of being sent and sending, and practice it alongside with the 
corollary theology of reconciliation that the Father’s grace in Jesus Christ and the leading 


of the Holy Spirit would cause it to grow and be sustained. 


Building on the Biblical and Historical Foundations 

Acts 8:26-40 bear witness to the Divine Mission of reaching out to and 
incorporating ethnic minorities, the marginalized others, into the Christian fellowship.” 
Here, we see that God’s mission is inclusive. It is expanding for the sake of the good 
news of Jesus Christ, who died for all. The gospel is breaking barriers and crossing 
boundaries of geography, ethnicity, culture, socio-political status, and economic standing. 

God’s strategy is to employ human agents. A catholic orientation’, i.e., a 
universal view, is a preferred qualification for the product that is being endorsed: the 
gospel of Christ Jesus. As embodied by the Ethiopian eunuch, the foreigner and the 
stranger is to be encompassed. Those whom God calls are divinely authorized. God finds 
them trustworthy and capable at the point of call. They are ordinary people, minor 
characters, to whom God entrusts a divine assignment that is triggered by the command, 
“Get up!” followed by “Go!” (Acts 8:26, 29). A sense of urgency and obedience is 


required. 


0 David Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, The Pillar New Testament Commentary (Grand 
Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Pub. Co., 2009), 95. 


1 Michael Frost, Exiles: Living Missionally in a Post-Christian Culture (Peabody, MA: 
Hendrickson Publishers, 2006), 146. 
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Philip, in the nimbleness of his actions, his boldness, compliance and hospitality, 
is an exemplar. The mission that was accomplished through him by the power of the Holy 
Spirit “is now recorded as the first step towards a wider conception of the church.” 

Philip has shown that God’s mission is more than serving food to a minority of 
Greek-speaking women. The church has to intentionally go out there to sit with others, to 
know them, and talk to them about the Suffering Servant who is also risen Lord and 
Savior. Immersion through conversation is vital if transformation or conversion is to be 
achieved. The conversation should then be a joy, a blessing in itself. 

In doing this, the church lives up to its mandate to go to all nations (Mt 28:19a) 
and be Jesus’ witnesses to the ends of the world (Acts 1:8) -- even by not going too far. 
Those in need, the under-served, the Ethiopian eunuchs of our time, are in our midst 
journeying through life among us. Sometimes, God takes us to unusual places to further 
God’s work” and there meet unfamiliar people. But we are to take heart, for the Spirit, as 
it was with Philip, will direct us, guide us, and supply our needs (Phil 4:19). 

As the Spirit has led Philip and has made his mission a success, the church is 
reassured of the same victory. The church has to unwaveringly cling to and intentionally 


live the truth and hope that one day God’s promise of full inclusion and full restoration in 


22 William Neil, One Volume Bible Commentary (London, UK: Hodder & Stoughton, 1962), 428. 


3 Darrell L. Bock, Acts, Baker Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament (Grand Rapids, 
MI: Baker Academic, 2007), 321. 


24 Stephen Neill, The Pelican History of the Church, vol. 6, A History of Christian Missions 
(Harmondsworth, UK: Penguin Books, 1964), 1. 
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Jesus Christ shall break all barriers. This will be the day when there is neither Jew nor 
Gentile, slave or free, male or female, and all are one in Christ Jesus (Gal 3:28). Then as it 
was with Ethiopian eunuch, we shall go on our way rejoicing! 

The missional need still exists. Minorities and outsiders due to ethnicity, culture, 
gender, and social status are out there waiting to be reached and welcomed. As God’s 
human agents, the church is called to take the next step of God’s mission (which has not 
changed): to extend the gospel’s reach to include all. 

Acts 8:26-40, therefore, edify the theological viewpoint of this paper as the 
church through human agents that comprise is to cross the aforesaid boundaries in doing 
God’s mission. As the gospel reach expands, as the ethnic divide is breached and crossed 
over, and as people from there are integrated into the Body of Christ, the church is 
expected to grow and is sustained. 

This theological viewpoint also builds from the Historical foundations of the 
paper. The period 1898 to the early 1900s marked not only the movement of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ from the global north to the global south but also the beginning of 
Evangelical Christianity and Methodism in the Philippines. It has to be emphasized here, 
as was presented in the Historical foundations of the paper, the significance and impact of 
the intentionality of the named missionaries and church leaders and preachers to minister 
to the people from the ends of the earth, the Filipinos, in the establishment and growth of 
the church in the Philippines. We also saw the effectiveness of having a Filipino, through 
the person of Nicolas Zamora, in the mission field, leading fellow Filipinos, who were 
mostly Roman Catholics, to embrace a new denominational faith. This contributes to the 


proof that “in most cases missions had been undertaken as the personal efforts of devoted 
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Christians.”* It has to be equally emphasized, however, that the advancement of 
missions to the Filipinos would not have been realized without the pioneering spirit and 
missional intentionality of American Methodist church leaders, that is, of the church. 

One hundred and twenty years have passed, and we see the need for the same 
missional intentionality to minister to Filipinos, particularly those living as a minority 
group in the Greater Dayton area. It was in addressing this need that the First Fil-Am 
Christian Church of Greater Dayton was established. Here, we saw that distance was not 
an issue for the missionary as the missional audience live practically as neighbors to or 
around local institutional churches. As the Ethiopian eunuch was supernaturally brought 
to Philip as a missional audience (Acts 8:26-40), so too we saw that the Filipinos were 
brought into a local UM church building. 

This historical piece, from 1898 to the early 1900s, thus supports the theological 
theme of this paper in a two-fold manner. First is the extent of replicating today the same 
passionate deliberateness in ministering to Filipinos, those residing in the Greater Dayton 
area, and the surrounding counties. Second, as the Methodist church in the Philippines 
grew and was sustained under the auspices of the Methodist church in the US, the 
budding church plant is imagined to grow when embraced and adopted by an established 
institutional church. These are vital elements that build the theological view of 


reconciliation that will allow the church plant to grow and be sustained. 


Conclusion 
On October 7, 2018, World Communion Sunday, the First Fil-Am Christian Church 


was formed. More than eighty Filipino-Americans attended the worship service. On 
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October 6, 2019, the following year, World Communion Sunday, the Fellowship celebrated 


its first-year anniversary with two hundred plus (some say 220) people in attendance. This 
time there were people of other ethnicities who attended the service -- a Japanese who is a 
friend of a Fil-Am lady, a Fil-Korean family, a handful of African-Americans, and folks 
from Sidney who are of German-Irish-Dutch origin and culture. 

What made these people attend? What was the reason for the influx of people of 
other races and ethnicities? Why were there more Filipinos attending the worship service? 
Perhaps they came because they were friends of the pastor and his family, or they may have 
been friends of regular attendees. Perhaps, they came as the Fellowship was known for 
serving good food in abundance. Perhaps they heard of the unique worship service that 
uses a blend of contemporary and traditional music where the Filipino language is used 
with English translation at intervals. Perhaps, they wanted to hear God’s word. Perhaps, 
many of the leaders and members were invited for it. Perhaps, they simply wanted to 
worship and celebrate with what the Lord has done through the Church. Perhaps, the reason 
for the increase in attendance is a combination of all of the above. And that is good. 

But it could also be that the spirit of the theology of mission and reconciliation was 
both implicitly and explicitly at work. It seems to be the case. The desire to preach the good 
news and hear the good news and the willingness to bridge culture and serve the 
underserved were definitely there. The pastor preached on the New Creation of people 
from all the nations feasting in final victory with God in God’s Heavenly Banquet. Many 
gave feedback that they were touched by God’s word and would come back. There was a 
tasting of the food — both common and exotic -- brought by each one. Fil-Ams, and even 


non-Fil-Ams, said they liked the use of Filipino in some of the songs. 
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There is overwhelming confidence that it is indeed apparent that the theology of 
mission and reconciliation was put to life in the anniversary worship service. However, 
while this was explicit and intentional on the part of the pastor and to some of the Church’s 
leaders, it could have been implicit and accidental or experiential to many. 

What if then that most, if not all, of the Fil-Am Church’s leaders, would be 
intentional in the practice of the theology of mission and reconciliation? What if they 
imbibe the desire, passion, and zeal of Philip and the American missionaries who came to 
the Philippines to share the gospel to and in embracing Fil-Ams, not just Fil-Ams, but all 
ethnic minorities? What if they would intentionally allow themselves to take part in the 
mystery of the procession initiated by the Father, realized in Jesus and continued on by the 
Holy Spirit, and in turn be sent as well as God’s own agents for the redemption of creation 
through reconciliation? 

The paper wishes to conclude by stating that such is the key for the seedling church 
to grow and be sustained. Only God, by God’s grace, can make this happen. But should the 
pastor and the leaders of the Fil-Am Church even have an inkling of a desire for such a 
missional theology of reaching and embracing the underserved for the sake of Jesus Christ, 
in collaboration with the Father and working with and empowered by the Spirt, then that 
could already be a good indicator for the new church to be sustained and even thrive — a 


good sign, also, that the God’s kingdom, God’s New Creation, is not just near but here. 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

Each person is unique, and so is the Filipino. As a Filipino writing on Filipinos, I 
could readily list ten traits that would describe if not identify my kababayans 
(countrymen and women). A Filipino is religious, communal, musical, loves food, 
attracted to something foreign, avoids direct confrontation, generous, welcoming, 
resilient, and respectful. Each of these characteristics is, of course, not unique when 
compared to other ethnicities. Yet, these are what make a Filipino Filipino. Put together, 
these make siya (him/her) a unique, socially conscious individual. There is a compulsion 
to study all these traits. However, for the sake of this paper, we will look at the Filipino’s 
religiosity, a most interesting and important characteristic of a Filipino. 

The goal of the paper is to determine how the religiosity of the Filipino shapes the 
Filipino’s social reality. The analysis will be conducted in relation to the DMin project, 
which has to do with sustaining the budding church plant, the First Fil-Am Church. 
Would this trait of the Filipino, specifically those who are members and leaders of the 
Church, at least provide hints or indicators that would sustain the church plant? 

To accomplish this, we will use as a guiding approach the science of Sociology in 
the framework of one of its known fields, Social Phenomenology. This field of sociology 
aims to reveal what role an individual’s awareness and/or consciousness (i.e., translated 


in a certain attitude or trait) plays in the production of social action, situations, and 
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realities.”! Religiosity was foundational in their becoming spiritual. God used this to 
allow the movement from the social phenomenon of being religious to the biblical 
(eunuch) phenomenon and theological phenomenon of being spiritual — which led them 
to desire to have their worship service and then a church (a social action). 

Phenomenology endorses the notion that society is a human construction’, that is, 
the individual’s theoretical attitudes shape social reality. Its central task is to analyze how 
the theoretical attitude, behavior, or trait (i.e., the Filipino’s religiosity) arises out of, as 
well as influences and changes, our everyday ‘being-in-the-world’.* 

In the analytical process, the paper will make use of the two types of motives that 
make up the Filipino’s religiosity: ‘in-order-to’ motives and ‘because’ motives.* This will 
allow us to look into this particular attitude or behavior of a Filipino specifically as to 
how it relates to or affects his/her intentional experience. We will look at the root of the 
intentional experience that develops in the person of the Filipino that propels him/her to a 
kind of social action that goes beyond the self. It is in this light that we will conduct the 
analysis of the Filipino’s identifying traits with the goal of determining the consequences 


of these to the Church’s future, on the caveat that these may just be hints or indicators. 


' Ashley Crossman and Dan Zahavi, “Social Phenomenology,” ThoughtCo., January 12, 
2018, https://www.thoughtco.com/phenomenology-sociology-3026630. 
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In the study, the paper will discuss interactions between the aforesaid field of 
science and the DMin project’s biblical, historical and theological foundations. 
Specifically, we will look at how the analysis of the religious behavior of the Filipino 
under the lens of Social Phenomenology would relate to the foundational themes. 

Two models will be used in the analysis: Dialogue and Integration. With the 
Dialogue model, we will look into the possible partnership the phenomenological 
analysis brings to support or partner with the foundation paper’s theses, namely, in 
informing, if not addressing, the project’s inquiry around sustaining the church plant. In 
the analysis, we may discover social actions brought about by the behavior in question 
that may negatively affect the DMin project’s goal (i.e., limitations) that 
phenomenological analysis on its own could not address but which the foundational 
papers could shed light onto and, where needed, counteract, and perhaps, resolve. Using 
the Integration model, we will look at how this field of sociology and the foundational 
papers can produce a shared truth that can be integrated to make rich, if not address, the 


DMin project’s goal of sustaining a Fil-Am Church. 


The Filipino Under the Lens of Social Phenomenology 
As someone having come from the other side of the world, the “ends of the earth,” so to 
speak, more than 8,000 miles away from America, the Filipino is surprisingly a very 
social person and unique at that. In fact, in his article Exploring Aspects of Filipino- 


American Families, Cimmarusti explains that the Filipinos living in America have 
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blended so well in the society that Cimmarusti tags the Filipino as an invisible minority.* 
While this observation was put to writing twenty-three years ago. It remains true today 
and is even more apparent. In their book, This Side of Heaven, more recent writing, Priest 
and Nieves would attest to this. Other than stating that Filipinos are the second-largest 
minority group in the United States, Priest and Nieves observe that Filipinos “have done 
quite well as new Americans”? pointing out their success in securing employment, in their 
children’s schooling and in landing leadership roles in the Roman Catholic church and in 
predominantly white society. However, the truth remains that Filipinos are a minority, 
and it seems invisible at that. Could this stereotype of the Filipinos that they have 
assimilated well into American culture have made Filipinos so invisible that caused the 
group to be underserved, especially in United Methodist churches where we see them in 
trickles, if not none at all? The question is asked not as a complaint but to serve as an 
eye-opener, and also, as a marker that as the paper begins to research and analyze the said 
particular trait of the Filipino, this could be addressed as well. 

In the research and analysis, we will look at the religiosity of the Filipino that 
could be one of the reasons that made and are enabling Filipinos living in America to 
successfully assimilate themselves into the American society. We will study this trait 
under the lens of Social Phenomenology. Behavior or theoretical attitude will be used 
interchangeably with trait to refer to the quality of being or personhood, a distinguishing 


characteristic based on or influenced by any or a combination of the following: 


* Rocco A. Cimmarusti, “Exploring Aspects of Filipino-American Families,” Journal of Marital and 
Family Therapy 22, no. 2 (April 1996): 205. 
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experiences, personal feelings, tastes, or opinions of an individual. This will be 
conducted in the hope of discovering hints from this particular theoretical attitude of the 
Filipino that might sustain the subject Fil-Am Church plant. Will this particular Filipino 
trait be instrumental that will allow the church plant to flourish? To determine this, we 
will make use of Social Phenomenology tools that will look into the reasons behind this 
peculiar Filipino trait as an individual, that is, the motives that make the Filipino act ina 
religious manner. Specifically, we will use Zahavi’s work on the two types of motives, 
“because” and “in-order-to.” This means that we will be looking at the experiential 
reasons and possible intentional reasons of the Filipino with regard to religious behavior. 

When the Fellowship had its first worship service on October 7, 2018, at Fort 
McKinley UMC, more than 80 people attended. Based on my interaction with our Fil-Am 
brothers and sisters, I reckon they are mostly Roman Catholics, 60-70% of them as a 
good estimate. This is no surprise given that most Filipinos who are living in the U.S. 
identify as Roman Catholics® and having come from a country that is predominantly 
Roman Catholic. While this in itself is not short of remarkable to think of, that is, 
Filipinos identifying themselves as Roman Catholics attending a protestant worship 
service in a United Methodist church, it tells a ton about their religiosity and the need for 
a sense of belongingness. 

Why did they attend the worship service? There could be several reasons. It could 


be out of curiosity. It could be that the pastor and his family are their friends, and so are 
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those who indicated as attending. It may be because a handful of them were the 
organizers who partnered with the pastor in establishing the Fellowship/worship service. 

But what was striking and significant, I thought, was what many of them shared 
with me during my conversations with them after the worship service. I was told that not 
only they enjoyed the worship service, but that also I gathered, implicitly and explicitly, 
their two main reasons for attending the service. First, they really wanted to worship. 
And second, they were looking for a place where “‘it feels like family.” These would be 
the same reasons for desiring to attend future worship services. 

Here, right away, motives were made apparent: the desire to worship and the need 
to belong. In Zahavi’s work on Phenomenology, this would be the “in-order-to” motive. 
This is what the individual wants to achieve with the action — his/her aim or purpose; in 
other words, it refers to his/her intentions that are to be realized in the future.’ Such 
intentionality speaks of the Filipino’s consciousness and/or attitude as an individual, 
particularly of his/her being religious and familial. 

On the worship aspect, an insight I have gathered here is that while the desire to 
worship God springs from the religious characteristics of the Filipinos (whether inherent 
or acquired), the putting to action or the practice of the desire to worship identifies 
him/her as religious. 

Per my observations, however, many of my kababayans do not go to church on 


Sundays. Does this contradict the Filipino’s nature of being religious? As per my inquiry 


7 Overgaard and Dan Zahavi, 11. 
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and research, there is no Filipino UM church in Dayton, even in the peripheral and 
adjacent towns and cities (Greater Dayton area), and even perhaps in the state of Ohio. 

There might be a Filipino Christian church, but it may not be nearby. It could be 
then that the establishment of the First Fil-Am Christian Fellowship of Greater Dayton 
and its offer of a unique traditional-contemporary blend Filipino and American worship 
service could have attracted Filipinos to attend the worship service. I was also 
informed that there are those who work on Sunday morning and late at night on Sundays. 
The 5 pm Fil-Am worship service is then conducive for them. 

It could be inferred here that the religiosity of the Filipino is still there. It never 
went away. It just laid dormant. This could have invoked the desire to worship. With the 
given opportunity coupled with an invitation, the Filipino’s religiosity is awakened. On 
the other hand, the motive of wanting to worship God and actually doing it makes the 
Filipino religious. More, it makes him/her spiritual. Religion may require worship as a 
command. One obeys (i.e., worship) either to avoid a consequence or to gain a reward. 
As one does it, what is obeyed becomes routine. No wonder religion is coined as a way of 
life. Spirituality, on the other hand, involves the motives of love and doing good, 1.e., I 
worship because I love God, I serve in the church because I want to do good for others. 
Could it be that the religiosity of the Filipino allows him/her to evolve into a spiritual 
person? In answering this question, it might help first to look into the past religious 
experiences or religious history of the Filipino. 

The religiosity of the Filipino also has a phenomenological “because” motive’, 


that is, the invisible driving force arising from shared history and/or past experiences. 
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The motive of the behavior is not based on what is to happen in the future but on what 
has transpired in the past. Even before foreign invading powers colonized the 
Philippines, the natives, the Filipino ancestors, were into spirit worship. It is an ancient 
religion in the islands.° The Tagalogs, in particular, worship such invisible beings, 
believed to be residing in nature (i.e., in the trees, animals, water, sun, moon) called 
anitos.'° Then the Philippines was colonized by Spain for 300 years (1565-1898), 
bringing in Roman Catholicism, followed by the American occupation (1898-1912), 
which in turn brought Protestantism. It is common knowledge that these occupations 
brought the Roman Catholic and Protestant religions to broaden the religiosity of 
Filipinos. As it is in America, churches abound in the Philippines. In almost every corner, 
one will find a simbahan or iglesiya (church). It is no wonder that one will see a good 
number of Filipinos making the sign of the cross, praying before taking a meal and/or 
holding a rosary or a bible, for the more devout ones. 

These “in-order-to” and “because” phenomenological motives make up 
Filipino religiosity. There is no doubt that the “because” motives make us see as to how a 
Filipino has been transformed to be the religious individual that he/she is today that 
somehow has shaped his reality to be similarly religious (i.e., his family, his daily and 


weekly undertakings which includes praying and/or going to mass/church). It is on the 


8 Overgaard and Dan Zahavi, 12. 


° Arthur Leonard Tuggy, The Philippine Church: Growth in a Changing Society (Grand Rapids: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1971), 22. 


‘0 Arthur Leonard Tuggy, The Philippine Church: Growth in a Changing Society (Grand Rapids: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1971), 22. 
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“in-order-to” motive, however, that the paper would like to focus on. It is on this light 
that we shall see that the Filipino transcends his/her being mere religious to that of being 
spiritual. To further analyze this, we will make use of the Phenomenological concept of 
intentionality. 

It is worth describing this concept further before grappling with the 
transcendence, change or shift in behavior. Zahavi quotes Edmund Husserl in stating that 
“consciousness is intentional, in the sense that it ‘aims toward’ or ‘intends’ something 
beyond itself.”'' Intentionality here, he argues, should not be confused with the more 
familiar sense of having a purpose in mind when one acts, which is only one kind of 
intentionality in the phenomenological sense.'* In explaining, he cites two ways of 
intentionality purported by Phenomenologists: 

In a narrow sense, intentionality is defined as object-directedness. Object- 

directedness characterizes almost all of our experiences in the sense that in having 

them we are exactly conscious of something. We do not merely love, fear, see, or 

judge; we love, fear, see or judge something. In a broader sense...called 

‘operative intentionality’, where intentionality is defined as openness toward 

otherness (or ‘alterity’). In both cases, the emphasis is on denying that 

consciousness is self-enclosed.!? 

In essence, this is the in-order-to motive further defined in a phenomenological 


manner, which is now referred to as phenomenological intentionality. The individual is 


not just simply aware of himself or herself. If I may add, this means that not just driven 


'! Evan Thompson and Dan Zahavi, “Philosophical Issues: Phenomenology,” University of 
Copenhagen Center for Subjectivity Research, https://cfs.ku.dk/staff/zahavi-publications/phenomenology- 
thompson-zahavi.pdf. 








2 Thompson and Zahavi, 12. 
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by his/her “because” motives, which are rather personal. Rather, the individual’s 


awareness goes beyond his/her own life-historical experiences. The awareness translated 
in the theoretical attitude or trait is socially acted out in the individual’s social setting or 
situation in a way that affects others, and, more so, even intentionally includes others as 
the object of the social action. Phenomenological intentionality has others as a motive. 
The ‘other’ becomes the reason for putting into action one’s theoretical attitude or 
behavior. 

I specifically and clearly recall that in August 2018, I was asked by my Filipino 
brothers and sisters this question, “Pastor, can we have our own worship service?” and to 
which I replied, “We actually can!” It should be noted here that while the word “own” 
was used in the question, it actually refers to others. Those who asked the question were 
not thinking about themselves. The underlying and true motive of the question is that 
there is a desire to provide a worship space and opportunity for their kababayans. I also 
have reasons to believe that the motive involves God. 

The Fil-Am mission (i.e., the worship service) was four years in the making. 
Soonest I received the vision-mission from the Lord to minister to my Fil-Am brothers 
and sisters, my wife Apple and I set into motion our obedience to the call. Immediately, 
we thought of having bible studies and house worships. We intentionally looked for, 
reached out to, and met with Fil-Ams in the metropolis. We talked with a couple of 
families that we got close to partner with us in the ministry God entrusted to us. We did 
all this to invite Fil-Ams and have them join our house-to-house weekly bible studies and 
house worships. Our primary purpose was to share with them the gospel and lead them to 


Christ. This, in 2014, we have set up bible studies and house worships. During this time, I 
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observed firsthand the religiosity of my kababayans and where I sincerely felt their love 
for others and God. 

This now becomes the “because” motive of my kababayans. I say this because the 
ones who attended the bible studies and house worships are the same ones who asked the 
question concerning establishing a Fil-Am worship service. This is clearly a shift from 
the “because” motive anchored on the religiosity of Filipino forefathers and past familial 
experiences. From my vantage point, a transcendental substitution has occurred here. By 
the grace of God, the “because” motive arising from the past experience of bible studies 
and house worships has been transformed, if not graduated or leveled up, into an “in- 
order-to” motive with others and God as intentional reasons for behavior. Using the 
lenses of Social Phenomenology, specifically that of phenomenological intentionality, the 
Filipino here is seen with a deeper and broader awareness that displays an other-than-self 
religious attitude. The Filipino is not just simply religious but a spiritual person -- given 
our definition of spiritual as having love for God and others. The Filipino, specifically 
those who asked about having a Fil-Am worship, who helped organized the Fellowship, 
and who are now attending the Fil-Am Church’s Sunday service, are spiritually aware 
more than just being religious. They are living out such a spiritual attitude with God and 
others with sincere intentionality. 

Filipinos are spiritual leaders. “No people in this hemisphere have either the 
spiritual capacity of the Filipino people.” I fully concur and even claim that this could 


be evidence that Fil-Am Church has a future for growth. 


'4 Frank C Laubach, Religious Problems of Filipino Young Men (Manila: Mission Press, 1920), 4. 
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Given the analysis presented, I see here an opportunity for growth in the spiritual 
maturity of the Fil-Am leadership and membership that I pray will impact and influence 
others; first, our Filipino-American brothers and sisters, and then onward to reaching out 
to and embracing people from other ethnic minority groups to bring in more souls to 


Christ. 


An Interaction with the Biblical, Historical, and Theological Foundations 

In this section of the paper, we will discuss interactions between Social 
Phenomenology and the DMin project’s biblical, historical and theological foundations. 
Specifically, we will look at how the analysis of the religious behavior of the Filipino 
under the lens of Social Phenomenology would relate to the foundational themes. How 
does the analysis inform the foundations? Also, how does the foundations inform the 
Phenomenological analysis? In particular, in addressing these questions, we will use our 
findings around the religiosity of the Filipino with regard to his/her “because” motive and 
his/her “in-order-to” motive what we have termed as phenomenological intentionality. In 
using the Dialogue and Integration models of interaction, we hope to identify limitations 
of Social Phenomenology that the foundations might address and commonalities, or 
shared truths, which could benefit the DMin project’s goal of discovering a practical 
approach in sustaining a Fil-Am worshiping congregation. 

The paper identifies the Filipino as religious. Our analysis based on his/her 
motives and intentionality revealed his/her capacity to be spiritual. The Fil-Ams who 
attended the bible studies and house worships and who proposed and supported the first 


Fil-Am worship service that evolved into the First Fil-Am Church of Greater Dayton 
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have displayed through their intentionality they have graduated from merely being 


religious to being spiritual individuals. Religiosity evolved into spirituality and has 
shaped the present Church, which is the “phenomenon” that this paper has stumbled upon 
in the course of its analysis. This proves what Social Phenomenology espouses that 
human awareness, attitude, or behavior play a role in the production of 

social action, social situations, and social worlds!>. The Filipino's religious and spiritual 
awareness or attitude constructed a reality that there is now in existence a worship service 
catering to Fil-Ams, and soon, it is hoped, for other ethnic minorities as well. 

Yet, it cannot be helped for one to wonder the root of such change from religiosity 
to spirituality that led to congregational worship? What caused the intentionality? Will it 
be enough to say that it has to do with the Filipinos religious background or life-world 
experience? What creates the desire to reach out to fellow Fil-Ams and create a worship 
space for them? Once identified, will it contribute to providing an indicator of whether or 
not the church plant could be sustained? 

The paper proposes that in looking at similarities of the experience of the 
Filipinos who intentionally helped organize Church vis-a-vis the Biblical, Historical and 
Theological foundation papers, and interrelating these, we may identify the source of the 
phenomenological intentionality that produced the phenomenological reality. The same 
Phenomenological approach used in the analysis of the Filipino trait will be used in the 


correlation process. 


'S Ashley Crossman and Dan Zahavi, “Social Phenomenology,” ThoughtCo., January 12, 2018, 
https://www.thoughtco.com/phenomenology-sociology-3026630. 
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In the paper’s Biblical foundation, Acts 8:26-40 inform us that Philip was a non- 


apostle originally called among seven to address a complaint concerning food distribution 
to Hellenist widows (Acts 6:1-6). It is interesting to note here that Philip, known as 
“Evangelist,” started out as a waiter. However, the lowly server is to be called to perform 
something more far-reaching...something that would serve as a bridge to the larger 
gentile World'®. Thus, later on in the story, we see him traveling about a hundred miles!” 
from maria to the southern outskirts of the Holy City, wandering by the wilderness. 
There, on the road that goes down the Jerusalem-Gaza road (Acts 8:26), unexpectedly, he 
meets a person from the farthest reaches of the globe and then travels with him who 
would be surprisingly receptive to the gospel of the crucified Christ. It is also interesting 


18,19 Who is 


to note here that soonest the Holy Spirit comes into the picture, a God-fearer 
from the far reaches of the world”? draws near to where Philip is: an Ethiopian eunuch. 
He happens to pass by on his way home from worshiping the Hebrew God in Jerusalem 
(Acts 6:27-28). Philip is also drawn to him and runs beside him and joins him in his 


chariot (Acts 8:30), shares the gospel with him (Acts 8:35), and then baptizes him (Acts 


8:38). 


© Darrell L. Bock, Acts, Baker Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament (Grand Rapids, 
MI: Baker Academic, 2007), 339. 


7 Finis Jennings Dake, Dake's Annotated Reference Bible Containing the Old and New 
Testaments of the Authorized or King James Version Text (Lawrenceville: Dake Bible Sales, 1996), 132. 


8 J Daniel Hays and J Scott Duvall, eds., The Baker Illustrated Bible Handbook (Grand Rapids, 
MI: Baker Books, 2011), 714. 
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It is curious why Philip, one who is assigned initially to wait on Hellenic widows, 
suddenly decided to leave what he was doing and go out to do a “mission” other than an 
angel telling him to do so (Acts 8:26). Was there a “because” motive, meaning a more 
personal past experience that propelled him to say yes to the angel? In Acts 6:1-7, we see 
Philip being chosen among seven, prayed for, and laid hands on. That is it, no other 
information or story would tell us as to what happened next, or rather in-between the 
appointment and the angel’s call. Yet while there seem to be no event in Philip’s life that 
propelled him to go down that road that leads from Jerusalem to Gaza where he met the 
Ethiopian, there seem to be a “quality” in Philip that is remarkable, if not intriguing, 
enough to look at that might shed light on the analytical quandary. Acts 6:3 inform us 
that Philip, as the rest of the six who were chosen, was full of the Spirit. Under the lens of 
Sociology, or for the sake of this paper, Social Phenomenology, being full of the Spirit 
may not be qualified as a social behavior or a social reality. It is rather biblical and 
theological. While we identify here an item that is beyond science, our analysis might 
have led us to something of importance in relation to what Philip did next. 

It is similarly curious why the twelve apostles included being “full of the Spirit” 
as a primary job description for those who are to be appointed to the work of food 
distribution. One needs to be Spirit-filled or of the Spirit, 1-e., spiritual in doing waiter- 
work? The task may not be easy as it seems, or perhaps, the apostles were envisioning 
greater tasks or responsibilities for the chosen seven. It can only be surmised. However, 
following our Phenomenological discussion, we might deduce the “in-order-to” motive of 
the apostles. How do the apostles see the Holy Spirit? In addressing this question, we 


might stumble upon the motive of the apostles in having this qualification for the work at 
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hand. Thus, we invoke Acts 5:32, which says that the Holy Spirit is given to those who 


obey God. The obedient has the Holy Spirit, from which it can be deduced that those who 
have the Spirit obey. The prophet Ezekiel in writing, “I will put my spirit within you, and 
make you follow my statutes and be careful to observe my ordinances” (Ezekiel 36:27), 
attests to this. Obedience, such trait then could be the motive of the Apostles that might 
produce the social world or situation where the task of table-waiting is religiously 
accomplished. 

Having recognized the significance of being filled with the Spirit might also 
explain Philip's actions post his table waiting. While it is a fact that it was an angel who 
put Philip to his next assignment and that it was the Spirit who told him to “Go to that 
chariot and stay near it (Acts 8:29)”, it is not clear as to what made Philip share the 
gospel of Jesus to the Ethiopian. It seems, however, a correlation of these “past 
experiences” (the phenomenological “because’’) of Philip with what he did next. What 
else could have been the trigger? 

From the Theological foundation perspective of the paper, we might find a clue. 
The biblical act of the Spirit could be explained in the purview Theological theme of the 
paper where we have established that God in being a missional God is a sending God. 
The Father sent the Son. The Son, in asking the Father, sent the Holy Spirit. The Holy 
Spirit, in turn, sent the church, as a whole and through its human agents, in spreading the 
gospel. This is crucial and foundational in our analysis as we see here that the “intention” 
or motive of the mission is not owned by the individual, not even by the church, but by 
God the Father. Phenomenologically speaking, we can say that it is God’s intention; it is 


God’s motive that shapes present and future social reality. Using this theological precept 
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on the biblical story, it could be said that someone was sent, Philip and someone was 
baptized, the Ethiopian as a result of the sending act, which ultimately could be attributed 
to divine motive, that is, the Father’s intentionality. 


The Historical foundation of the paper might also shed light on the subject of the 
phenomenological “because” motive and address the question as to why someone 
in responding to the call of being sent out would share the gospel. The period 
1898 to the early 1900s, as we have pointed out in the Historical foundation of the 
paper, is an era that marked the movement of the gospel of Jesus Christ from the 
global north to the global south, particularly in the Philippines. As the paper 
claimed the intentionality of the named missionaries and church leaders and 
preachers in ministering to the people from the ends of the earth, the Filipinos, in 
the establishment and growth of the church in the Philippines. The human agents 
(the missionaries, church leaders and preachers) attribute their motive to a higher 
“because” motive. This was pointed out in the paper where we stated “The 
bishop’s intention was clear and fervent: the church was to live out its mandate as 
God’s partner in sharing the good news of salvation, even to the ends of the earth. 
In his report concerning his visit to the country that was published in World-Wide 
Missions issue June 1899, he spoke of “the seeming providential tokens which 
indicate the missionary duty of our Church in this remote field.”””! 

We have gathered from the three foundational papers that the phenomenological 


intentionality on the part of subject individuals that shaped situations or realities points 
out or is attributed to something of divine in nature. In the Biblical foundation where we 
looked at intentionality in the behavior of Philip, it is implied that it pertains to the Spirit. 
In the Theological foundation, we highlighted the fact that the reality of the act of 
sending that resulted to a baptism is ultimately the phenomenon of the Father’s 
intentional doing. The Historical foundation supports such a claim in similar fashion in 


proving that the Methodist church was planted, grew and expanded on Philippine soil 


21 Gerald H. Anderson, Studies in Philippine Church History (Ithaca NY: Cornell University 
Press, 1969), 296. 
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through church leaders, missionaries and minsters as a result of divine blessing and 
initiative. 

Could this be the same phenomenon that caused the religiosity of the Filipino to 
level up to a kind of spirituality that led to the establishment of the first ever Fil-Am 
worship service in the Greater Dayton area? The Phenomenological analysis is limited in 
so far as it only pointed out the motives and intentionality elements involved and the 
correlation of these with what has transpired, that is the aforesaid reality of a church 
being planted. Because of this limitation, all we can do is hope for the best that the 
spirituality of the Filipino will contribute to sustaining the church plant (as stated on page 
11 of this paper). 

This is where the other three papers come in to be proven important in shedding 
light to the primary root cause of the aforesaid church reality that is currently enjoyed. In 
integrating all the findings of the Biblical, Theological and Historical papers, we see that 
all three point to the intentionality of God that made possible a reality that no human 
individual could do — a soul converted, the church being commissioned to be sent, and a 
church denomination being planted 8,000 miles from America. It is thus in the same 
token that this paper claims that the spirituality of the Filipino that led to the 
establishment of the Fellowship and then of the Fil-Am Church arose out from a divine 
orchestration. It is the divine intention of the missional God. 

Putting this under the lens of our Phenomenological analysis, it could be deduced 
that the spirituality of the Filipino that produced a social construction that is now the 
worship service for Fil-Ams could be anchored on the in-order-to motive of God. The 


argument is that Filipinos who helped establish the church plant could not have done it 
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without divine intention and intervention for is not the church the construction of God 
and belongs to God? Matthew 16:18 confirms it. 

The next question is: “Could the intentional spirituality of the Filipinos who 
helped organize the establishment of the Fellowship and then of the Fil-Am Church be 
instrumental in sustaining it.? The Social Phenomenological approach yielded an analysis 
that showed the same spirituality that led to a social reality of having a Fil-Am worship 
service that the Filipinos now enjoy. The building of the church, however, is God’s work, 
so much so as sustaining it, which Social Phenomenology per this study hints at divine 
intentionality. This is where the foundations came in to prove what has been hinted by the 
analysis made through social phenomenology. The Biblical, Theological and Historical 
foundations pointed to such a divine intention. Integrating this claim with the 
phenomenological analysis, it could then be claimed that the spirituality of the Filipino 
that has evolved from his/her religiosity could produce a social reality where the Fil-Am 
Church is sustained on the condition that his/her spiritual intentionality is anchored in the 


very intention of God. 


Conclusion 
The Social Phenomenological approach provided an analysis that explains the 
religiosity of the Filipino. His/her religiosity has a phenomenological “because” motive 
tied to his/her past life-historic experiences. Such trait also has a phenomenologically “in- 
order-to” motive that is the desire to worship. Such a motive is further described as 
phenomenological intentionality. It ‘aims toward’ or ‘intends’ something beyond itself. 


This kind of motive or intentionality led us to argue that the Filipino, specifically those 
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who asked about having a Fil-Am worship, who helped organized the Fellowship and 


then the Fil-Am Church, have gone beyond from being religious to being spiritual. 

While using the Social Phenomenological approach in explaining the spirituality 
of the Filipino could not outrightly claim that this same trait could address the DMin 
project’s goal of sustaining the baby church, the same approach has shown us that the 
spirituality of the Filipino, particularly those who made their intention to plant a church 
with their pastor, has God as motive. They are after God’s intention. Theologically and 
biblically, they are “after God’s own heart,” one who would do anything God wants to do 
(1 Samuel 13:14; Acts 13:22). 

The Biblical, Theological and Historical foundations have shown that for those 
who pursue such a divine intentionality God makes the seemingly impossible possible — 
an outcast in the person of the Ethiopian eunuch received Jesus, ethnic boundaries are 
crossed and races are reconciled, and the Christian church reached the ‘ends of the earth’, 
and there, churches sprouted. 

This sheds light to the Interdisciplinary paper in so far as claiming that for the 
Filipino who anchors his/her intentionality in God’s motives a phenomenon happens 
which transcends sociology, or for that matter, science. The supernatural occurs which 
translates into the sociological. In the case of the Fil-Ams of Greater Dayton, a church 
was planted. Now, will such a phenomenological attitude of the Filipino that is biblically, 
theologically, and historically informed contribute to sustaining the budding 


congregation? It is definitely an indicator to look forward to being realized. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

When God entrusted to me in the Spring of 2014 the vison and mission to 
minister to my kababayans, the Filipinos here in the United States, which I obeyed and 
pursued with my family, little did I know that God will use me in planting a church. On 
the momentous Sundays of October 7, 2018 and June 28, 2020, as this paper previously 
shared, the Fellowship and the new Church, respectively, were established. The vision 
and mission did not stop at having the first Fil-Am worship service in the annals of 
Greater Dayton. The vision and mission that were followed through led to the birth of a 
new church at the height of the Covid-19 pandemic. For the first time in the history of the 
metropolis, a Fil-Am Christian church was born. For the first time in the history of the 
State of Ohio and of the West and East Ohio Conferences of the UMC, a Fil-Am UM 
Church was established. 

Now the challenge, which is the goal of the project, is at hand: to see the newly 
born Fil-Am Church having a sustainable future; that it will grow in faith with new 
members and converts as fruits, as it adheres to God’s call to mission. It is helpful to 
reiterate here that it is the answering of human agents to God’s call to mission that 
established the Fil-Am Church. It is the same biblical mandate and theological 


understanding that will sustain and grow the seedling church. The human agents that 
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comprise the church, led and prompted by the Spirit, are to intentionally seek out the 
“least of these,” the underserved; in this case, ethnic minorities. The project’s context of 
ministry presently involves Fil-Ams. Thus, it only seemed apropos to have Fil-Ams as 
the pilot missional audience. The deeper reason is the that original call to mission that I 
have received from the Lord, and which I intently pursued even through this project. 

The Fil-Am church, as it operates today, has an organized leadership structure. 
The leaders come from various Christian denominations and religion, most of whom have 
a Roman Catholic background and upbringing. It can be assumed that there are those who 
have heard for the first time the reason for the church’s existence: of making disciples of 
Jesus, of sharing His good news and serving as God’s hands and feet. There are those 
who may not have been exposed to giving to the Lord, particularly to the blessing of 
tithing and its significance to the church’s mission and operations. The truth is, this is all 
our first time, to have planted a church. 

Yet, | am proud of each one of them. Their passion to worship, to serve, to know 
God and make God known is admirable. They are my co-church planters. They are the 
human agents that God calls to partnership in God’s mission. As the leaders of the church 
say yes and lovingly obey God’s mandate for mission, the Fil-Am church would thrive. 

The willingness to invest in this requires spiritual preparedness, that is, spiritual 
development on the part of the leadership. The project contends as its hypothesis that this 
is what will sustain the newly born church. Thus, as a practical approach for achieving 
such purpose, a leadership bible study was implemented. The study hoped to provide 
spiritual nourishment needed for spiritual development among the participating leaders, 


the study’s primary audience, and participating members. A pre-survey and post-survey 
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were given to the participants to measure the spiritual development of the group that 
participated in the bible study. The project proposed that the results of the surveys would 


at least provide indicators that would point to the new church having a sustainable future. 


Methodology 

The project confidently believes in the transforming power of the word of God. 
The word of God could be read, or it could be shared through a sermon, a bible institute 
or conference, a family devotion streamed online, etc. The DMin project opted to have a 
bible study as the approach or method to be used. The main reason for choosing this 
approach had to do with the engagement that could be attained. Participants in a bible 
study are given the opportunity to interact: ask questions, air concerns, share insights and 
testimonies or personal experiences. The hope was to allow God’s word to sink in to 
hungry hearts and be digested well. 

The project chose a bible study material that focuses on Jesus Christ in whose 
very name there is transforming power. Jesus is the model for mission. Focusing on 
Christ means looking closely into His great sacrifice for us. The project had hoped that 
such a focus would inspire spiritual growth in the participants and that the study would 
provide avenues for the participants to understand God’s will in Jesus Christ. 

The Fil-Am church leaders were the primary audience of the study. Church 
members were welcome to participate. The study was implemented in-person and on-line 
or virtual. All the church leaders were invited to join. Participation, however, was 


voluntary. Participation was subject to their availability and/or desire to be available. 
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The participants who attended the study were invited to accomplish a survey 
before attending the bible study (the pre-survey). Another survey was conducted at the 
last session of the bible study (the post-survey). Participation in the surveys was 
voluntary and anonymous. 

The pre and post survey questions were answered by willing participants by 
choosing between | (one) — strongly disagree to 5 (five) — strongly agree. There were also 
questions that were answerable by yes or no. The pre and post surveys have exactly the 
same set of questions. The survey questions are found in APPENDIX A. 

The bible study touched on the biblical, historical, theological and 
interdisciplinary foundations of the paper. Thus, the survey questions were designed to 
reflect on these foundations. 

The theological foundation portions of the study explained God’s plan of mission. 
It touched on the Trinitarian framework of mission that involves the continuity of 
procession, of being sent for mission, and which highlights the main theme of newness 
and restoration that are to be brought about through reconciliation. It touched on 1) The 
mission that aims to reconcile us with God and with each other; 2) The church must have 
such a vision that the church called to partake in this mission as its primary reason for 
existence. Thus, the questions that pertain to the theological foundation focused on the 
importance of vision and of embracing the mission of reaching out to ethnic minorities 
beginning with Fil-Ams. 

The biblical foundation segments of the study explained God’s call to mission 
which highlights the need for human agents to partake in the offer of partnership of God 


to share the gospel of Jesus beyond traditional borders. As Philip reached out and shared 
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the gospel to the Ethiopian, the church is to seek out the least served by crossing ethnic 
boundaries and welcome and serve them. The Ethiopian, on the other hand, showed a 
great passion to know and receive Christ, which the paper supports the critical step 
needed to do God’s mission. The good news crossed ethnic borders spreading to the 
gentile world. The church is to do the same. Thus, the questions that pertain to the 
biblical foundation focused on the importance of desiring a life of prayer, worship and 
study of God’s word., and of the desire to lead or assist in ministries promoting these. 

The historical foundation portions of the study explained the impact of having an 
intentional spirit to share God’s word as exemplified by the missionaries and church 
leaders in the 1890s to early 1900s era that not only led to the birth of a new church in the 
Philippines (Methodist church) but also which allowed the new church to thrive. Thus, 
the questions that pertain to the historical foundation focused on the importance of having 
a spiritual desire to intentionally reach out to Fil-Ams, of intentionally inviting and 
actively participating in outreaches to Fil-Ams and to expand the missional outreach to 
other ethnic minorities. 

The interdisciplinary foundation parts explained the religiosity of Fil-Ams. Using 
the lens of the science of Phenomenology, we see this religiosity blossoming to 
spirituality as the same Fil-Ams who were ministered to from 2014 to 2018 are those that 
clamored to have a Fil-Am worship service and be organized as a worshiping 
congregation and 2018. The spirituality of Fil-Ams led to something sociological, that is, 
to be organized in worship, to have a fellowship. The Fil-Am Church finally found a 
home in Christ Church UM, and officially became a church. To be a church, we are to 


aim to be self-sufficient and have the means to operate as a church, i.e., to support the 
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mission and ministries that God entrusts to us. Thus, the questions that pertain to the 
theological foundation focused on having a spiritual confidence in having been embraced 
by Christ Church as its campus, that this is beneficial, and on having the desire to 
exercise one’s faith through giving in order to sustain the church. 

These fours (4) themes comprised the four (4) major parts of the survey 
questionnaires. The thematic components were foundational in the analysis. They showed 
where spiritual development was high and where it was relatively low. 

The project made use of qualitative research approach comparing data collated 
from the surveys. The approach compared the answers of participants to the pre-survey 
and post-survey questions. The results were tabulated, and which were used in the 
analysis. 

Deductive reasoning was used in testing the hypothesis out from collected data. 
Because the surveys were accomplished anonymously and that therefore specific 
individuals cannot be identified, the measurement and assessment were done at a group 
level. 

It was expected that through this method, the results of the research would 
provide indicators that would demonstrate the spiritual readiness of the church, 


particularly of the church leadership, to sustain and grow the church. 


Implementation 
Announcements on the bible study: 24 Hours That Changed the World were 


made in January 2021. The bible study was well advertised. Announcements were made 
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during the 5 pm worship service, and also in the church’s nighty family devotions and the 
church’s Facebook page. 

Sign-up sheets were handed out. Participant books were purchased online from 
Christian Bookstore and Thrift Book. The books arrived on time. The participants paid 
for the books. The Leader Guide and the accompanying DVD were lent by Christ Church 
UM. 

The bible study was implemented as scheduled in February, Spring of 2021. The 
primary group that was conducted in-person ran for seven (7) consecutive Sundays from 
February 14, 2021 (Valentine’s Day) to April 4, 2021 (Easter Sunday). Each session ran 
for one (1) hour. 

Six (6) bible study groups were created. Each group has a different set of 
audience. The rest of the groups had the study online, most of which culminated on April 
11, 2021.There were groups that were still doing the study in May. (This is for 
information only and have no bearing on the research. These are participated by either 
non-members or by those who did not participate in the surveys.) 

The primary group was held at Rejoice Hall of Christ Church UM, 3440 Shroyer 
Rd, Kettering, Ohio 45429. It ran from 3 pm to 4 pm, preceding the 4 pm Sunday School 
and the 5 pm worship service. Most of the church leaders and church members who 
participated in the study attended the in-person bible study. It was streamed online via 
Facebook live on the Facebook page of Fil-Am Church. 

These were the schedules of the other five (5) groups: 

e Sunday, 11 am 


e Sunday, 8 pm 
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e Wednesday, 7 pm 
e Thursday, 7:30 pm 
e Saturday, 9 am 
These were conducted either via Zoom or Facebook Messenger video chat 
facility. The study ran from an hour to an hour and a half. 
This was the composition of participants of the online groups: 
e Sunday, 11 am: one (1) church leader and her circle of friends whom she 
invited to participate. All of them are church members. 
e Sunday, 8 pm: non-church members from different states 
e Wednesday, 7 pm: two (2) church leaders and their family 


e Thursday, 7:30 pm: one (1) church leader and her family 


Saturday, 9 am: one (1) church leader (who also attended the in-person 
service), and her siblings and their spouses/children in the Philippines 
A total of fifty-five (55) participated in bible study. Six (6) kids who were with 
their parents or grandparents in the in-person class were not counted. 
This is the breakdown of the participants: 
e Church leaders: Thirteen (13) of the fifteen (15) church leaders: eleven (11) 
of the officers who participated are in the primary in-person group; four (4) 
participated online 
e Church members: twenty-two (22) 
e Non-Church members: twenty (20) 
The Sunday 3 pm in-person bible study that was streamed online via Facebook 


live had 3,000 to 5,500 views per session. 
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See APPENDIX B for a snapshot of the seven (7) sessions, detailing the lesson 
plan for each of the session and also an analysis of each of session and what transpired 
during the sessions. It should be noted that the sessions described were taken from the 


study’s Leader Guide. Please see the Bibliography to access the online copy. 


Summary of Learning 

In summary, participants of the bible study learned about God’s plan of salvation 
in Jesus Christ, and the Christian’s role and the church’s mission in this plan. We have a 
God who loved us first, and we are to love God in response to His great sacrifice, to His 
unconditional love. If the Christian and the church are to obey God’s will, there must be 
the willingness to live out the purpose of the cross: to share God’s gifts of love, healing 
and reconciliation. As Jesus transformed the world in 24 hours, the church is given the 
divine power and mandate to continue the work of transformation. It has to begin with the 
self. Participants should also have learned the importance of partnering with God in 
God’s mission and the role of a disciple of Jesus and of the church in God’s mission. 
The goal of the bible study, however, had to do more than learning. The bible study was 
expected to trigger spiritual development among the participants. While this might not 
happen overnight, this research work did not discount the expectation that the hearts of 
listeners could and would be touched by God’s word during the study. By the action of 
the Holy Spirit, the soul could and would be touched whether the study of God’s word is 
conducted for seven weeks or just for one day. This research had full trust in the 
transforming power of God’s word. Yet, the research also contended that immersion in 


the study of God’s word is crucial especially in the life of the Fil-Am Church’s. 
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This was the reason behind the many bible study groups that were formed. It was 


to make the study of God’s word be available to as many of the church leaders and its 


members. 


At the end of Session 7, the post-survey was handed out to the participants. Once 


all the handed-out questionnaires that have been filled up were received, the answers 


were tabulated to obtain the results. An excel table was used that compared the results of 


the pre-survey and post-survey. Answers per question were tabulated, added up and 


divided as to the number of questions to arrive at mean scores. 


Presented here are the tables showing data obtained from the Pre-Survey. 


THEME 1 


QUESTIONS 
# THEME # 


PARTI 
CIPANT 
On your desire to partner he church exists to do God’s mission. 
1 withGodinGod’s mission 1 
(THEOLOGICAL) 
he mission of the church is to make 
2. disciples of Jesus Christ for the 
ransformation of the world. 
A strategy is to care for the spiritual 
3 formation of people at the deepest 
levels, so that personal transformation 


The church was established by God 
not only to provide worship space for 
people but also to be an instrument of 
God in making God known to all. 

The church is called by God to be 
instrumental in bringing about 
reconciliation and unity among God’s 
people. 

| believe that doing these will help 
sustain and grow the Fil-Am Church. 

| believe that as a member and leader 
of the Fil-Am Church | have an 
important role to play in the Church’s 
mission and ministries. 





8 | will answer God’s call to do my part. 


PRE-SURVEY 


55 


55 


55 


54 


55 


55 


54 
55 


RATING 


56789 10 11 12 13 14 


35555 


25555 


35555 


1)5]5)5)5 


2| 5] 5/5} 5 


35455 


25455 
15455 


TOTAL MEAN 


65 


63 


62 


63 


61 


59 


4.64 


4.50 


4.43 


4.50 


4.36 


4.21 
4.29 497.00 


35.50 


4.44 


THEME 2 


# THEME 


On your desire to know 
Jesus more and share His 
gospel of salvation 
(BIBLICAL) 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


QUESTIONS 


A bible study is an effective tool 
where | can get to know God more. 


a. | have attended a bible study 


Reading God’s word, the bible, is a 
must for a Christian. 


a.lownabible/ /Yes/ /No 

b. | read the bible/ /Yes/ /No 

| read the bible and meditate on Gad’s 
word regularly. 

Prayer in the life of a Christian is 
critical. 


a. | have attended a prayer meeting 
previously? / /Yes/ /No 

| pray every day and every so often! 
need to talk and listen to God. 
Worshiping the Lord every Sunday is a 
must for a Christian 


a. | worship the Lord every Sunday / / 
Yes/ /No 
| love worshiping the Lord at His First 
Fil-Am Church every Sunday. 





| believe that doing all these will help 
sustain and grow the First Fil-Am 

| believe that Baptism is crucial in the 
life of a Christian. 


a. [have notyetbeen baptized / / 
Yes/ /No 
b. I desire to be baptized soonest / 
/Yes / /No 
| believe that as a leader/member of 
the First Fil-Am Church, and for my 
personal spiritual growth, | ought to 
pray every day, read and meditate on 
God’s word regularly, and worship 
with my First Fil-Am Church every 
| will answer God’s call to do my part 
through studying the bible, prayer and 
worship. 
| would like to lead or assist in leading 
a bible study in a capacity that God 
would give me the ability and strength 
for when | am called. 
| would like to lead or assist in leading 
a prayer meeting in a capacity that God 
would give me the ability and strength 
for when | am called. 
| would like to lead or assist in worship 
in a capacity that God would give me 
the ability and strength for when 1am 


554 4 


5454 


RATING 


2) 3/3} 3) 5) 


14455 


35455 


24455 


2/ 5/3} 5) 5) 


15335 


15335 
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Grand 
Grand Grand 
TOTAL MEAN Mean YES 
Total Mean 
Total 


32 2.29 
- 14 
24 «171 
ss : 14 
- - 1 
42 3.00 
22 (1.57 
: : 10 
473.36 
48 3.43 
3 - 10 
54 3.86 
60 4.29 
23 1.64 
7 - 5 
58 4.14 
57 4.07 
50 3.57 
46 3.29 


48 3.43 611.00 43.64 3.12 


NO 





THEME 3 


QUESTIONS 
# THEME # 


On your desire to actively 
and intentionally reach out 
to and attract Filipinos and 
3 Filipino-Americans and 
expand the missional 
outreach to other ethnic 
minorities (HISTORICAL) 


1 The usage of Filipino or Tagalog in the 
worship service is useful in attracting 
Filipinos and Filipino-Americans in 
attending our worship service 


2 The usage of the English language in 
the worship service is useful in 
attracting more Filipino-Americans, 
even Filipinos, and other ethnic 
minorities. 

3 | believe the First Fil-Am Church’s 
bigger role is to embrace and 
accommodate all other ethnic 
minorities and someday become a 
“church for all nations.” 

4 Inviting is critical in growing the First 
Fil-Am Church. 

5 | believe that as a member and leader 
of the First Fil-Am Church | need to 
actively invite for people to attend our 
worship service, bible study and 
mission-outreach work a role to play in 
these missions. (i.e., sit down with and 
talk to my family and friends about the 
gift of a church that God has given us 
and its purpose) 

6 | will answer God’s call to do my part in 
reaching out to and attract Filipinos 
and Fil-Ams and expand the missional 
outreach to other ethnic minorities 


7 | would like to lead or assist in an 
outreach ministry in a capacity that 
God would give me the ability and 
strength for when | am called. 


RATING 


535445455 5 43 5 3 


555445455 5 43 5 3 


555444555 5 4 3 4 3 


555345455 5 43 5 3 


553335455 54 43 4 


5 {5/5} 3 |3)5)4)5)5) 5) 4) 4) 2) 3 


5 |3/2| 3 |1)5)4)4/5) 5) 4) 4) 2) 3 
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Total mean rand see Grebd 
Total oe Mean 
Total 
60 4.29 
62 4.43 
61 4.36 
61 4.36 


58 4.14 
58 4.14 
50 3.57 410.00 29.29 4.18 









































QUESTIONS 
# THEME 
On your desire for our To sustain the First Fil-Am Church, itis 
church to become self- critical to have a partner church who 
4 |supporting / be embraced would adopt us as a church and 
asa church. become part of the adopting 
{INTERDISCIPLINARY) institutional church. 


It is important that asleadersof the 
First Fil-Am Church to be able to make 
God-led decisions with regard to the 
First Fil-Am Church’s operations, 
ministries and mission work. 


It is important to have our own church 
buildi: 

Itis important to be able tohavea 
Pastor of our own, support a pastor 
and, as the need arises, also have and 

support paid staff who will lead / help 

the church in the roll out of its 

operations, ministries and mission. 

| believe that everything! own and 
receive is from God and belongs to 

| give because God gavefirst (Also, | 
love because God loved me first. 

| believe that my giving is 3 measure of 
my faith and trust in God. 

Giving is critical for any church to be 

sustained and grow. 

| give not just because there’sa need 

that needs filling up but because 

simply “I need” to give. |desireto 
ive .| am blessed and excited to give 

Giving is important to support the 

church’s operations and provide 

salaries to God’s workers and paid 

staff. 

Giving is critical to support the mission 

and outreaches of the church. 

For the Fil-Am church to grow, giving 

has to grow as well. 

It is important for achurch to become 

self-sufficient. 


45 


3|5 


45 


5|5) 


5\5 


5|5 


5|4 


5|5) 


5|5) 


5|5) 


5|5, 


5|5 








RATING 


5} 4/3] 4 


3)5)/4|5 


2} 5} 4] 3) 


3/5/45 


2) 5/4|5 


2) 5/4) 5 


2| 5/4] 4) 


3) 5/4) 5) 


2} 5)4) 5) 


4|5/4)5 


4|si4i5 


4) 5/4) 5) 











5} 5/4) 4) 














TOTAL) MEAN 


2 


4.36 


4.36 


4.00 


4.43 


4.50 
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THEME 4 — cont. 


14 


1! 


a 


16 


1 


N 


18 


19 


20 


| believe in Tithing (regular 
proportionate giving), It is commanded 
by God in the Bible (Malachi 3:10). | 
believe that it is not something to 
think about but something that a 
Christian should do. 

lam giving my full title regularly, 
without fail. Every time | receive a 
blessing from the Lord (i.e., income, 
gift, interest, allowance, pension, etc.) 
I give to the Lord through the First Fil- 
Am Church a tithe or portion of what | 
have received. 

To become a self-sufficient church, 
tithing or regular proportionate giving 
is to be practiced as an exercise of my 
faith and a display of my commitment 
to grow the church. 

To accomplish this, it is critical and 
effective for the church members 
starting with the pastor and the 
leadership to model and practice 
tithing or regular proportionate giving. 
a. | currently give to the Lord through 
the First Fil-Am Church a fixed amount. 
//Yes //No ,\fyes,/ / Every 
Sunday / / Once or twice amonth 

b. | currently give to the Lord through 
the First Fil-Am church a percentage of 
my income every month. / /Yes / / 
c. am praying for God’s leading for me 
be able to practice tithing or regular 
proportionate giving. Optional 
question: It is my prayer and goal that 


by (indicate date) | should be 
able to offer to God % of what | 
receive every (indicate if 


Sunday, month, quarter or year). 
d. lintend to review my giving, my 
tithing, each year, with the Lord to see 


how | can expand or increase my giving. 


| understand that an offering is 
something | offer to the Lord in 
accordance to the faith He has given 
me, which is other than my tithing. 

I give my offering to the Lord every 
Sunday. 

lam cheerful and faithful giver. 


§5 42545555 43 5 


52324255 53 4 4 3 


52325455 5 4 3 4 3 


52 4 45554344 


5334545554435 


5} 3) 3 |2)3 
5} 3] 3 {3/5 


555442 4 
555442 4 


62 


47 


50 


45 


55 


45 
48 
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4.43 


3.36 


3.57 


3.21 


3.93 


3.21 
3.43 1111.00 79.36 3.97 


Fourteen (14) participants were included in the Pre-Survey tally. There were those 


who were not included. This was due to instructions not having been followed. They 


answered the questions with yes or no, instead of putting rating. The research however 


included those with less than twelve (12) incorrect way of answering, 70% correctly 


filled up surveys. In this case, a no answer is given a zero (0) value, and a yes answer a 


value of three (3). The mean scores between 3 and below 4 are in orange font. Mean 


scores below 3 are in red font. It can be inferred that the mean scores could have been 


higher if rating instructions on the questions were followed. 


The pre-survey tally showed a grand mean score of 3.93. 


Presented here are the tables showing data obtained from the Post-Survey. 


THEME 1 


# THEME 


On your desire to partner 
1 with God in God’s mission 
(THEOLOGICAL) 


QUESTIONS 


145 


Grand 


RATING TOTAL MEAN Grand Total 


PARTICIPANT 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 


The church exists to do God’s mission. 


The mission of the church is to make 

disciples of Jesus Christ for the 

transformation of the world. S. |S: [Se |S [Si 5. |S) |S: |S-- |S: [Se |S 15 1S. 1S: |S 80 
A strategy is to care for the spiritual 

formation of people at the deepest 

levels, so that personal transformation 5s js js js js [5 l4 [5 [5 [5 [5 15 |S |5 |S [5 79 
The church was established by God 

not only to provide worship space for 

people but also to be an instrument of 

God in making God known to all. 5 |5 |§ {5 |§ [5 14 |5 [5 |5 |5 |S {5 [5 {5 [5 79 
The church is called by God to be 

instrumental in bringing about 

reconciliation and unity among God’s 


people. 1 #15 |5 |4 [5 |5 /4 {5 [5 [5 |§ |5 [5 |5 [5 [5 74 
| believe that doing these will help 
sustain and grow the Fil-Am Church. 5 |5 5 {5 |§ [5 14 |5 [5 |5 |5 |S |5 {5 {5 [5 79 


| believe that as a member and leader 

of the Fil-Am Church | have an 

important role to play in the Church’s 

mission and ministries. 5 [5 |5 [3 [5 [5 |S [5 [5 |S [5 |S |S |5 |S |S 78 
| will answer God’s call to do my part. 5 |5 (5 |4 |§ [5 /4 [5 [5 |S |5 |S |S [5 {5 [5 78 


4.88 


5.00 


4.94 


4.94 


4.63 


4.94 


4.88 
4.88 


625.00 


Grand 


Mean Total Mean 


39.06 


4.88 





THEME 2 


# THEME 


On your desire to know 
Jesus more and share His 
gospel of salvation 
(BIBLICAL) 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


QUESTIONS 


A bible study is an effective tool 
where | can get to know God more. 


a. | have attended a bible study 


Reading God’s word, the bible, is a 
must fora Christian. 


a.lownabible/ /Yes/ /No 

b. lread the bible/ /Yes/ /No 

| read the bible and meditate on God’s 
word regularly. 

Prayer in the life of a Christian is 
critical. 


a. | have attended a prayer meeting 
previously? / /Yes/ /No 

| pray every day and every so often | 
need to talk and listen to God. 
Worshiping the Lord every Sunday is a 
must for a Christian 


a. | worship the Lord every Sunday / / 
Yes/ /No 

| love worshiping the Lord at His First 
Fil-Am Church every Sunday. 


| believe that doing all these will help 
sustain and grow the First Fil-Am 
Church. 

| believe that Baptism is crucial in the 
life of a Christian. 


a. Ihave notyetbeen baptized / / 
Yes/ /No 
b. I desire to be baptized soonest / 
/Yes / /No 
| believe that as a leader/member of 
the First Fil-Am Church, and for my 
personal spiritual growth, | ought to 
pray every day, read and meditate on 
God's word regularly, and worship 
with my First Fil-Am Church every 
Sunday. 
| will answer God’s call to do my part 
through studying the bible, prayer and 
worship. 
| would like to lead or assist in leading 
a bible study in a capacity that God 
would give me the ability and strength 
for when | am called. 
| would like to lead or assist in leading 
a prayer meeting in a capacity that God 
would give me the ability and strength 
for when | am called. 
| would like to lead or assist in worship 
in a capacity that God would give me 
the ability and strength for when | am 
called. 


RATING TOTAL MEAN Grand Total 


PARTICIPANT 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 


5 5 |5 5 5 |5 |5 35 

5 4 5 5 5 |S |S 34 

5 45 4 4 5 |S |S |4 [5 |S |S |4 60 

5 5 {5 SS 5 |S |S 40 

3 (3 (5 |S |4 j4 [5 {5 {5 |S [5 |S |5 |S |S {5 68 
5 5 4 5 5 5 5 4 38 

Ss (3 |5 {5 [5 |S |S |S |S |S [5 |S {5 |S |S |4 7 
S| 3] 5} 5| S| S| 5} 5} S| 5} S| 5} S| S| S/S 78 
5 5 5 5 5 5 30 

5 5 5 5 5 45 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 4 68 
5 5 45 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 4 68 


2.50 


4.25 


4.81 


4.88 


1.88 


4.25 


4.25 


3.81 


3.44 


762.00 


146 


Grand 


Grand 


Mean Total Mean 


47.63 


3.40 


YES NO 


16 


16 
14 


15 


15 


10 





THEME 3 


# THEME 


On your desire to actively 
and intentionally reach out 
to and attract Filipinos and 
3  Filipino-Americans and 
expand the missional 
outreach to other ethnic 
minorities (HISTORICAL) 


QUESTIONS 


1 The usage of Filipino or Tagalog in the 
worship service is useful in attracting 
Filipinos and Filipino-Americans in 
attending our worship service 


2 The usage of the English language in 
the worship service is useful in 
attracting more Filipino-Americans, 
even Filipinos, and other ethnic 
minorities. 

3 | believe the First Fil-Am Church’s 
bigger role is to embrace and 
accommodate all other ethnic 
minorities and someday become a 
“church for all nations.” 

4 Inviting is critical in growing the First 
Fil-Am Church. 

5 | believe that as a member and leader 
of the First Fil-Am Church I need to 
actively invite for people to attend our 
worship service, bible study and 
mission-outreach work a role to play in 
these missions. (i.e., sit down with and 
talk to my family and friends about the 
gift of a church that God has given us 
and its purpose) 

6 | will answer God’s call to do my part in 
reaching out to and attract Filipinos 
and Fil-Ams and expand the missional 
outreach to other ethnic minorities 


7 | would like to lead or assist in an 
outreach ministry in a capacity that 
God would give me the ability and 
strength for when | am called. 


RATING 


PARTICIPANT 1 


2 


147 


Grand = Grand 


TOTAL MEAN Grand Total 


5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 


Mean Total Mean 


4.38 


4.50 


4.50 


4.69 


4.63 


4.69 


4.06 503.00 31.44 4.49 





THEME 4 


Critica to have a partner church who 
would adopt us as a church and 
become part of the adopting 


itis important that as leaders of the 
First Fil-Am Church to be able to make 
God-led decisions with regard to the 
First Fil-Am Church’s operations, 
ministries and mission work. 


itis important to have our own church 
building. 


Itis important to be able to have a 
pastor of our own, support a pastor 
and, a the need arises, aso have and 


ree because God gave first. (Also, | 
 « [ey because God loved me first ) 


I ve not just because there’s a need 
that needsfillingup but because 
simply “I need” to give. | desireto 
give. |am blessed and excited to Sve 


ing is important to support the 
church’s operations and provide 
saaries to God's workers and paid 
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THEME 4, cont. 


11 
12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 
20 


Giving is critical to support the mission 
and outreaches of the church. 

For the Fil-Am church to grow, giving 
has to grow as well. 

It is important for a church to become 
self-sufficient. 

| believe in Tithing (regular 
proportionate giving), It is commanded 
by God in the Bible (Malachi 3:10). | 
believe that it is not something to 
think about but something that a 
Christian should do. 

lam giving my full title regularly, 
without fail. Every time | receive a 
blessing from the Lord (i.e., income, 
gift, interest, allowance, pension, etc.) 
| give to the Lord through the First Fil- 
Am Church a tithe or portion of what | 
have received. 

To become a self-sufficient church, 
tithing or regular proportionate giving 
is to be practiced as an exercise of my 
faith and a display of my commitment 
to grow the church. 

To accomplish this, it is critical and 
effective for the church members 
starting with the pastor and the 
leadership to model and practice 
tithing or regular proportionate giving. 


a. | currently give to the Lord through 
the First Fil-Am Church a fixed amount. 
//Yes //No ,\fyes,/ / Every 
Sunday / / Once or twice a month 


b. I currently give to the Lord through 
the First Fil-Am church a percentage of 
my income every month. / /Yes / / 
No 

c. lam praying for God’s leading for me 
be able to practice tithing or regular 
proportionate giving. Optional 
question: It is my prayer and goal that 


by (indicate date) | should be 
able to offer to God % of what | 
receive every (indicate if 


Sunday, month, quarter or year). 


d. | intend to review my giving, my 
tithing, each year, with the Lord to see 


how I can expand or increase my giving. 


| understand that an offering is 
something | offer to the Lord in 
accordance to the faith He has given 
me, which is other than my tithing. 

| give my offering to the Lord every 
Sunday. 

| am cheerful and faithful giver. 
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4.94 
4.88 


4.94 


4.81 


4.06 


4.81 


4.19 


12 


3.25 
3.94 1,458.00 91.13 4.56 


Sixteen (16) participants were included in the Post-Survey tally. There were those 


that were not included as instructions were not followed, 1.e., they answered the questions 


with all, or mostly, yes or no, instead of putting a rating. The research however included 


those with less than twelve (12) incorrect way of answering, 70% correctly filled up 


surveys. In this case, a no answer is given a zero (0) value, and a yes answer a value of 


three (3). The mean scores between 3 and below 4 are in orange font. Mean scores below 
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3 are in red font. It can be inferred that the mean scores could have been higher if rating 
instructions on the questions were followed. 
The post-survey tally showed a grand mean score of 4.33. 
Presented below is a graph comparing the grand mean scores of the pre-survey 


and post-survey results. 


Comparison of Overall Mean 


4.33 


3.8 





37 
mPre-Survey m™ Post-Survey 

From the data presented by the graph, we could compute an increase of .41, a 
10.43% increase. The research is not able to assert if this change is significant or not. 
There was no measure set to explain the change. However, it seems this data would show 
that there is a certain level of overall spiritual development on the part of those who 
participated in the surveys, albeit at a group level. 

It might be helpful to the research to provide an analysis on a per theme basis to 
identify the areas where there is a lower or higher improvement. 


The graph below shows the grand means comparing results from the four themes. 
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Comparison of Grand Mean 
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The graph below shows the grand means comparing results from the four themes 


in percentages. 
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From these graphs, we see an increase in the results of all the themes representing 
the four foundations. The biggest increase is on Theme 4 at 14.783%, followed by Theme 
1 at 10.04%and Theme 2 at 9.12%. Theme 3 has the lowest increase at 7.35%. Those 
who participated in the survey it seems had their spiritual desire increased in these areas 
that may sustain the new church: to be self-supporting (financial giving) and valuing 


having been adopted by Christ Church. 
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The two themes with lower results deserve further analysis. Here is a graph of 


Theme 2 (Biblical Foundation) using mean scores. 


Mean Scores for Theme #2 
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The lowest scores were on questions 1, 2, 4, 6, 9, and 13. These questions pertain 
to prayer, worship, bible study and baptism. Most of these questions were not rated, and 
were given a zero (0) value. However, if we look at the yes or no answers pertaining to 
questions 1, 2, 4, 6 and 9, the participants answered yes to 90% of the questions. 100% of 
the participants in the pre and post surveys gave yeses to the question on prayer and bible 
reading/study. These are the questions presented in letter format under the main survey 
item presented in number format. This means the participants do pray, worship, read the 
bible and attend bible studies. It could be inferred here that the participant may have 
thought that there was no need to provide a rating to the items listed in numbers. As for 
item 13, while the rating given could be inferred as good, along with items 12 and 14, it 
looks like there is a greater area for improvement in encouraging church leaders and 
members to lead or assist in leading in the ministries of the church, such as in worship, 


prayer meeting and bible study. 
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Here is a graph of Theme 3 (Historical foundation) mean scores. 


Mean Scores for Theme #3 
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In analyzing the data shown by this graph, it could be deduced that the lower 
scores vis-a-vis the Themes | and 4 could be attributed to the fact that the scores in the 
pre-survey were already high. It is good to see also that while there was not much change 
in the scores from the seven questions, all the scores increased. 

To complete the presentation, please find below the graphs for Themes 1 and 4 
showing mean scores per item. 
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Mean Scores for Theme #4 
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The data in both graphs show higher increases across all items. These could be 
indicators of spiritual development on the part of the participants. The desire to be self- 
supporting and be part of Christ Church family has increased. 

In summary, based on the data gathered from the surveys and which were 
measured through comparison, it would seem that the approach used, the seven-session 
leadership bible study, was effective, at some degree, in gauging the spiritual readiness of 
the leaders of the newly born First Fil-Am Church in sustaining the church. The increase 
in the total scores and mean scores across all items seems to support the hypothesis of the 
project that the bible study would show hints of spiritual development that could serve as 
indicators the new church would be sustained. The results of the survey seem to 
demonstrate the spiritual development of church leaders and church members who 
participated in the study. The outcome of the bible study appears to point to the goal of 


having a sustainable future for the Fil-Am Church being achieved as shown by the overall 
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willingness of the participating church leaders and members in answering God’s call to 


mission. 


Conclusion 

The DMin project began with an inspiration that arose from the vision and 
mission given by the Lord -- God’s call -- to minister to people of all nations beginning 
with the kababayans of the project owner. It is fueled by love for the people of God on 
this side of the earth, whom historians mention in writings as “people from the ends of 
the earth.” Answering God’s call to minister to them opened eyes to see that there was no 
need to go far. God has brought them near. They are in the neighborhood! Answering 
God’s call also opened hearts that led to hands and feet reaching out to them. 

With the Spirit leading, a congregation who worships Jesus Christ and who 
professes him as Lord and Savior was established in October 2018. By the Spirit’s 
orchestration, the body of Christ officially did not only become a church in June 2020 
having been embraced (finally) by the UM Church, but also, it finally found a home, a 
family in Christ Church UM. The founding of the new church is nothing short of a 
miracle as God birthed the church at the height of the pandemic, when many churches 
were closing. 

Today, the Fil-Am Church exists as a Christ Church UM campus. The dream is to 
grow the church by reaching out to Fil-Ams in the Greater Dayton area and adjacent 
counties. The good news of Jesus must be shared to them. This was God’s call that, 


because it was answered and obeyed, led to the birth of the Fil-Am Church. 
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It must be clear at this point that the DMin project firmly believes that the same 
would sustain the new church. To realize this goal, there must be spiritual readiness and 
willingness at least on the part of the church’s leadership to answer God’s call to the 
same mission. The paper thus proposed a practical approach for the church leaders, as 
primary audience, to go through a bible study where the participants would encounter and 
be engaged in the transforming power of God’s word. 

The paper hypothesized that the bible study would trigger spiritual development 
on the part of the participating church leaders and members, which this project proposed 
would sustain the church. The results of the bible study appear to have reinforced, if not 
substantiated, the hypothesis. 

The participating church leaders and members were invited to participate in a pre- 
survey and post survey. The surveys touched on the themes of the four foundational 
papers supporting this project, and which were proposed as key elements in the spiritual 
development of the church leadership. 

The results showed an overall increase in scores given by the participants from 
the pre-survey to the post survey. The increase in the mean scores across all the items 
appear to show the anticipated spiritual development of church leaders and the members 
who participated in the bible study and who took the surveys. 

The increase in the overall scores seems to support the project’s hypothesis that 
the Fil-Am church would be sustained as indicated by the overall spiritual readiness of 
the participating church leaders in answering God’s call to mission. 

While the project celebrates this finding, it must be pointed out that the outcome 


of the study may not be representative of the entire leadership or of the whole church. 
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However, the project deems it as important and promising that there are those who are 
ready, there are those who desire to partner with God in God’s mission that this project 
early on identified as crucial for the new church having a sustainable future. 

Also, while action has to yet be seen on the part of the leadership and members in 
putting to life such a desire to do God’s mission and grow in God’s mission, the project 
celebrates the fact that the results of the study have provided signs or indicators. 

There were aspects of the project that did not go so well. There were participants 
that did not follow instructions in answering the surveys. This led to some answered 
surveys being invalidated. The surveys that were included that had some items answered 
incorrectly might also have pulled down the scores as these were given zero (0) value. 
Thus, it is recommended that the survey be conducted in a controlled environment. The 
one conducting the survey would have to be there in person to guide the participants in 
answering the surveys. It might help if the survey does not require anonymity. In this 
way, analysis could be made on an individual level. While the results of the study have 
identified the areas or themes that need more spiritual development, having a survey that 
is not anonymous would be able to identify individuals that need more care. Also, if 
participation to the survey is named, errors including incomplete answers could be 
rectified. However, this project deemed it advantageous to have an anonymous survey to 
elicit more participation and freedom of expression. 

A bible study focused on the leaders only might be good if not better. It is 
recommended that the class be made private (and not made available to the public, 1.e., 
not streamed on line). This could encourage discussions on a more personal level (1.e., 


how is your soul), and facilitate discussions on the more specific responsibilities and 
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roles of church leaders, and cover in depth more sensitive issues pertaining to the church. 


However, the advantage of having made available this study to the public via social 


media is that the study benefitted a good number of people who viewed the online study 


(about 3,000 to 5,500 viewers pers session). 


It would appear that those who joined the online study have experienced a certain 


level of spiritual development. These were some of the indicators that support this claim. 


There were church leaders who invited their friends and family to join the 
study. There were also those who requested to have a separate study with 
their friends and/or family. These came about after the aforesaid church 
leaders attended the first session of the study. 

There were church leaders who shared testimonials, two of them, through 
a video, as to how the study, and worship, and other nurture and 
discipleship ministries of the church have impacted them spiritually. See 
APPENDIX C. 

Those who joined us online study from other states and offshore shared 
anecdotes as to how they have been blessed by the church’s online 
ministries, including the bible study, the nighty family devotion, music 
devotion and worship service. There are those who have been joining the 
family devotion which is streamed live nightly via Facebook since it 
began in March 2020. Many of them are the “angels” and “good 
Samaritans” who have been supporting the Fil-Am Church financially and 


through prayers. This appears to show the effectiveness of the church’s 
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online ministry, and more so, the power of God’s word and the blessing of 
its sharing. See APPENDIX C for the anecdotes. 

Other learning: 

e The need for more time in answering the surveys. More prayer and 
discernment are needed on these types of surveys. 

e The need for a longer class time. 1.5 hours instead of one hour could be 
beneficial in having a richer discussion. 

e Not everyone took the surveys. There could be lesser participants if it were 
not anonymous. 

e There were church leaders who invited their friends and relatives to the bible 
study and asked the pastor to lead them in a separate time slot, thus forming 
the other bible study groups. This is an observable spirituality, a sign of 
spiritual growth, on the part of the leader that the survey scores do not show. 

e It was observed that that the leaders who attended the bible study are the 
leaders who are consistent in attending the Sunday worship service and the 
council meetings. Many of them are those who initiate and serve in outreaches 
and Christian service ministries of the church, and who support the church 
through their giving. There is the need to encourage the church leaders who 
were not able to participate in this bible study to join in future classes. 

e While the study was in English, it was well received by Fil-Am participants, 
even by those who joined us from the Philippines and from other states. 
During the study, it was observed that Filipino or Tagalog (the national 


language of the Philippines) was used in some of the discussions. Future 
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researches on the subject might want to contemplate on doing a study that 
makes use of Tagalog or Filipino, or as appropriate, the native tongue or the 
national language of the primary audience of the study, as medium of 
communication. 

e Not only the medium used that was “foreign,” but also the context. Future 
researches on the subject might want to contemplate on designing a study that 
is custom fit to the contextual needs of the audience. 

The learning shared above show what went well in the project as well areas that 
future researchers on the subject could rethink and improve on. The goal is to determine 
ways as to how the study could be designed in order to achieve the maximum benefit in 
terms of spiritual development of the participating church leaders and members. 

It is also recommended that the results of the study be shared to the leadership and 
interested members of the church. This could be a fruitful venue that might lead to a 
discussion on the areas were the church is strong and on the areas that the church needs 
improvement. This could provide a setting that would promote spiritual development. 

The results of the project showed a level of spiritual maturity on the part of 
church leaders that appears to indicate that Fil-Am Church could be sustained and that it 
would grow. However, the same results show that there could be more than can be done 
especially on the matter of spiritual development of the church. Thus, the above 
recommendations were shared. It is made apparent that bible studies are critical in the 
church’s spiritual nourishment and development. Therefore, more bible studies have to be 
conducted on a regular basis with both the church leaders and members as audience. 


Through these bible studies, it is hoped the participants would be immersed into God’s 
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word and be exposed more to God’s call to mission until it is fully appreciated and 
completely embraced by the church. This must be the goal for any church to survive and 
thrive. Therefore, if this would be the Fil-Am Church’s objective, then there must be 
hope for a fruitful present and a sustainable future. 


Ad majorem dei gloriam! 


APPENDIX A 


Survey Questions 
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The participants will answer by choosing between 1 (one) — strongly disagree to 5 


(five) — strongly agree. There will also be questions that will be answerable by yes or no. 


Participation in the surveys shall be anonymous. Putting one’s name will be optional. 


Below are the test questions. 


On the Desire to Partner with God in God’s Mission 


Please indicate how strongly you agree with the following statements. Rate your 


answer between | (one) — strongly disagree to 5 (five) — strongly agree. 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


The church exists to do God’s mission. 

The mission of the church is to make disciples of Jesus Christ for the 
transformation of the world. 

A strategy is to care for the spiritual formation of people at the deepest levels, 
so that personal transformation results in the transformation of the world. 
The church was established by God not only to provide worship space for 
people but also to be an instrument of God in making God known to all. 
The church is called by God to be instrumental in bringing about 
reconciliation and unity among God’s people. 

I believe that doing these will help sustain and grow the Fil-Am Church. 
I believe that as a member and leader of the Fil-Am Church I have an 
important role to play in the Church’s mission and ministries. 


I will answer God’s call to do my part. 
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On the Desire to Know Jesus More and Share His Gospel of Salvation 


Please indicate how strongly you agree with the following statements. Rate your 


answer between | (one) — strongly disagree to 5 (five) — strongly agree. There are 


questions answerable by yes or no, please answer as requested by putting a check mark. 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 
8) 


9) 


A bible study is an effective tool where I can get to know God more. 
a. Ihave attended a bible study previously? / / Yes/ /No 
Reading God’s word, the bible, is a must for a Christian. 
a. Townabible/ /Yes/ /No 
b. Iread the bible/ /Yes/ /No 
I read the bible and meditate on God’s word regularly. 
Prayer in the life of a Christian is critical. 
a. Ihave attended a prayer meeting previously? / /Yes/ /No 
I pray every day and every so often I need to talk and listen to God. 
Worshiping the Lord every Sunday is a must for a Christian 
a. I worship the Lord every Sunday/ / Yes/ / No 
I love worshiping the Lord at His Fil-Am Church every Sunday. 
I believe that doing all these will help sustain and grow the Fil-Am Church. 


I believe that Baptism is crucial in the life of a Christian. 
a. Ihave not yet been baptized / /Yes/ /No 


b. I desire to be baptized soonest / /Yes / /No 


10) I believe that as a leader/member of the Fil-Am Church, and for my personal 


spiritual growth, I ought to pray every day, read and meditate on God’s word 


regularly, and worship with my Fil-Am Church every Sunday. 
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11) I will answer God’s call to do my part through studying the bible, prayer and 
worship. 

12) I would like to lead or assist in leading a bible study in a capacity that God 
would give me the ability and strength for when I am called. 

13) I would like to lead or assist in leading a prayer meeting in a capacity that 
God would give me the ability and strength for when I am called. 

14) I would like to lead or assist in worship in a capacity that God would give me 
the ability and strength for when I am called. 

On the Desire to Intentionally Reach Out to Fil-Ams 
and Expand the Missional Outreach to Other Ethnic Minorities 
Please indicate how strongly you agree with the following statements. Rate your 
answer between | (one) — strongly disagree to 5 (five) — strongly agree. 

1) The usage of Filipino or Tagalog in the worship service is useful in attracting 
Filipinos and Filipino-Americans in attending our worship service 

2) The usage of the English language in the worship service is useful in 
attracting more Filipino-Americans, even Filipinos, and other ethnic 
minorities. 

3) I believe the Fil-Am Church’s bigger role is to embrace and accommodate all 
other ethnic minorities and someday become a “church for all nations.” 

4) Inviting is critical in growing the Fil-Am Church. 

5) I believe that as a member and leader of the Fil-Am Church I need to actively 
invite for people to attend our worship service, bible study and mission- 


outreach work a role to play in these missions. (i.e., sit down with and talk to 
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my family and friends about the gift of a church that God has given us and its 
purpose) 

6) I will answer God’s call to do my part in reaching out to and attract Filipinos 
and Fil-Ams and expand the missional outreach to other ethnic minorities 

7) I would like to lead or assist in an outreach ministry in a capacity that God 
would give me the ability and strength for when I am called. 

On the Desire to Welcome an Institutional Church to Adopt the New Church 

as its Campus, and Become Self-Supporting 

Please indicate how strongly you agree with the following statements. Rate your 

answer between | (one) — strongly disagree to 5 (five) — strongly agree. There are 
questions answerable by yes or no, or by selecting an answer, please answer as requested 
by putting a check mark. There is also a question that you may opt to answer by filling in 
the blanks. 

1) To sustain the Fil-Am Church, it is critical to have a partner church who 
would adopt us as a church and become part of the adopting institutional 
church. 

2) It is important that as leaders of the Fil-Am Church to be able to make God- 
led decisions with regard to the Fil-Am Church’s operations, ministries and 
mission work. 

3) Itis important to have our own church building. 

4) Itis important to be able to have a pastor of our own, support a pastor and, as 
the need arises, also have and support paid staff who will lead / help the 


church in the roll out of its operations, ministries and mission. 
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5) I believe that everything I own and receive is from God and belongs to God. 

6) I give because God gave first. (Also, I love because God loved me first.) 

7) I believe that my giving is a measure of my faith and trust in God. 

8) Giving is critical for any church to be sustained and grow. 

9) I give not just because there’s a need that needs filling up but because simply 
“T need” to give. I desire to give. I am blessed and excited to give to the Lord. 

10) Giving is important to support the church’s operations and provide salaries to 
God’s workers and paid staff. 

11) Giving is critical to support the mission and outreaches of the church. 

12) For the Fil-Am church to grow, giving has to grow as well. 

13) It is important for a church to become self-sufficient. 

14) I believe in Tithing (regular proportionate giving), It is commanded by God in 
the Bible (Malachi 3:10). I believe that it is not something to think about but 
something that a Christian should do. 

15) Il am giving my full title regularly, without fail. Every time I receive a blessing 
from the Lord (i.e., income, gift, interest, allowance, pension, etc.) I give to 
the Lord through the Fil-Am Church a tithe or portion of what I have received. 

16) To become a self-sufficient church, tithing or regular proportionate giving is 
to be practiced as an exercise of my faith and a display of my commitment to 
grow the church. 

17) To accomplish this, it is critical and effective for the church members starting 
with the pastor and the leadership to model and practice tithing or regular 


proportionate giving. 


a. 


d. 
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I currently give to the Lord through the Fil-Am Church a fixed 
amount. / /Yes / /No ,If yes,/ / Every Sunday / / Once or twice 
a month 
I currently give to the Lord through the Fil-Am church a percentage of 
my income every month. / / Yes / /No 
I am praying for God’s leading for me be able to practice tithing or 
regular proportionate giving. Optional question: It is my prayer and 
goal that by __ (indicate date) I should be able to offer to God 


% of what I receive every (indicate if Sunday, month, 





quarter or year). 
I intend to review my giving, my tithing, each year, with the Lord to see how 


I can expand or increase my giving. 


18) I understand that an offering is something I offer to the Lord in accordance to 


the faith He has given me, which is other than my tithing. 


19) I give my offering to the Lord every Sunday. 


20) I am a cheerful and faithful giver. 


APPENDIX B 


The Study Sessions 
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Session 1: The Last Supper 
This session helped participants: 
e Explore the Gospels’ account of Jesus’ last supper with his disciples; 
e Understand how Jesus’ last supper recalls the meaning inherent in the 
Passover Seder and anticipates the significance of Holy Communion 
e Consider the themes of deliverance, repentance, forgiveness, and friendship 
that emerge from the story of the Last Supper. 
The Bible refence was Mark 14:12, 22-25. A video of 11:25 minutes on the Last 
Supper was shown. 
These were taken up in the study: 
e The story of the betrayal winds its way through the rest of the Gospel accounts 
of the final twenty-four hours of Jesus’ life. Before the night was through, 
Judas would betray Jesus; Peter would deny him; and the disciples would 
desert him, leaving Jesus utterly alone as he faced trial at the hands of his 
enemies. The echoes of Jesus’ prediction and of the acts of betrayal by those 
closest to Jesus are still discomfiting. In our own age, when church leaders 
have abused children, embezzled funds, and more, we realize that such 
betrayals are commonplace. Jesus might well have said, “All of you will 
betray me”; and with that realization, we must look finally at ourselves (page 
22). How do you see yourself when you approach the altar to take 
Communion? What do you remember of the story of Jesus when you eat the 


bread and take the cup? In what way does your participation in the regular 
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ritual of the Eucharist meal help you recall your own experiences of 
deliverance? 

e The Last Supper was meant to be repeated in commemoration of the new 
covenant, just as the Passover Seder was meant to commemorate the central 
sign of God’s saving act in the Hebrew Bible. This meal, this new Passover, 
the Eucharist or Holy Communion, would be a perpetual reminder of God’s 
love, his grace, and the sacrifice of his Son. It would be the meal by which we 
as Christians would remember our story. By means of it, our lives would be 
reshaped (page 25). How would you say the observance of Holy Communion 
defines or shapes who you are? 

e Inthe hours before Jesus would be arrested, tried, and held for crucifixion, he 
was with twelve men who were his companions and intimates, men with 
whom he had prayed, worshiped, and shared life. When he went to pray, 
knowing he would die, he asked those who were closest to him to pray with 
him. Remember, these close companions were not perfect. They had let him 
down and would do so again. One would even betray him. Still, they were the 
best friends he had; and they were with him as he approached his darkest hour 
(page 28). If you were sitting down to what you knew to be your last meal, 
whom would you want sitting around the table with you? 

In this session, the inclusivity of God’s love and mission (theological foundation), 

and the importance of fellowship and God’s ordinances including Sunday worship 
(biblical foundation) were highlighted and discussed. Participants in this session asked 


questions, aired concerns, shared insights and testimonies/personal experiences. 
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Session 2: The Garden of Gethsemane 
This session helped participants: 

e Explore the Gospels’ account of Jesus’ anguished prayer in the garden of 
Gethsemane; 

e Examine the reasons behind Jesus’ agony and how those explanations 
inform our understanding of Jesus’ humanity and divinity in the context of 
the Passion; 

e Consider our own experiences of despair and self-doubt and our struggle 
to recognize and accept God’s will for us in light of Jesus’ experience at 
Gethsemane. 

The Bible reference was Mark 14:26, 32-42. A video of 6:57 minutes was shown. 
These were taken up in the study: 

e The idea that Jesus was in anguish, pleading with God, is unsettling to 
many Christians. For some, the scene evokes great compassion. For 
others, the image of Jesus asking God to take the cup of suffering from 
him and his seeming anxiety over the Crucifixion seems to lack nobility 
and courage. For still others, the image may even appear to indicate a lack 
of faith. They would perhaps expect Jesus to face his torture and death 
without agitation or fear. Interestingly, Luke reduces this story by half and 
seems to minimize Jesus’ anguish (though a later editor seems to have 
added to Luke’s Gospel the detail that Jesus’ sweat was like drops of 
blood [Luke 22:44], as though attempting to address Luke’s minimalist 


approach). John does not include the story of Jesus’ anguish at all (page 
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37). How does the Gospels’ portrayal of Jesus’ anguish in the garden of 
Gethsemane inform or affect your understanding of who Jesus is? 
While we speak of Jesus bearing the sins of the world on the cross, the 
idea is not that the Father literally covered Jesus with the world’s sins. The 
idea is that the punishment those sins merited was voluntarily taken by 
Jesus on the cross (He suffered for sins he did not commit.) in order to 
reconcile us to God. There was no reason for the Father to turn away. This 
was, in fact, the greatest act of sacrificial love imaginable and part of 
God’s own plan. God did not look away but instead looked with love and 
anguish at the suffering of his Son. God was grieved by it, seeing in the 
suffering and death of Jesus his Son’s effort to draw the world to God. By 
watching this act, the Father joined in the suffering of the Son during those 
hours on the cross (page 38). When have you been comforted by the belief 
that God suffers and grieves with you even as God grieved over Jesus as 
he suffered on the cross? 
Each of us knows what it is like to sense that God wants us to do 
something we do not want to do. We may feel called to take on a new 
ministry, to leave behind an unhealthy relationship, or to give a sacrificial 
gift to an organization. It may be a short-term or long-term call to the 
mission field, or it could be a call to serve and love others outside our 
comfort zone. One of my parishioners felt called to teach the Alpha 
course, an introduction to Christian faith, in a federal penitentiary; but the 


first time she approached the security gates and barbed-wire fencing at 
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Leavenworth Penitentiary and then entered to meet the federal prisoners, 
she was terrified and wanted to back out. Another parishioner felt God 
calling her to leave her corporate job to go into the mission field in 
Honduras. Another felt compelled to start a ministry to the homeless. Still 
another was certain God was calling him to adopt a child from foster care. 
Each of these people had moments of anxiety related to answering God’s 
call; and each ultimately prayed, as Jesus prayed, “Not what I want, but 
what you want.” This prayer captures the essence of complete trust. It is 
bold enough to lay before God our desires and humble and obedient 
enough to reassert that we will do whatever God calls us to do, no matter 
the cost (pages 41-42). Recall a time when you experienced anxiety over 
responding to God’s call to do something you did not want to do. How did 
you finally come to the point (if you did) of saying, “Not what I want, but 
what you want”? 

In this session, the importance of prayer and spiritual disciplines (biblical 
foundation), and of being steadfast and strong, able to withstand trials and temptations 
were highlighted and discussed. There was a sharing on the situation of the church 
during Covid-19 and the need to pray for the Fil-Am Church to become self-supporting. 
Participants commented that it is a blessing to be embraced by an established church, 
Christ Church (interdisciplinary foundation). Obedience to the will of God was 
extensively discussed which touched on both the theological and historical foundations. 
Participants in this session asked questions, aired concerns, shared insights and 


testimonies/personal experiences. 
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Session 3: Condemned by the Righteous 


This session helped participants: 


Explore the Gospels’ account of Jesus’ trial before the high priest 
Caiaphas and the Sanhedrin; 

Understand some of the motivations of the Jewish officials who brought 
Jesus to trial in secret and during the night—in particular, to examine the 
roles fear, insecurity, and the need for power played in the condemnation 
of an innocent man by supposedly pious leaders; and 

Consider how this part of Jesus’ story underscores the way fear can poison 
us into remaining silent in the face of wrongdoing and denying the truth of 


Christ. 


The Bible reference was Mark 14:53, 55, 61-68, 70-72. A video of 9:15 minutes 


was shown. 


These were taken up in the study: 


We need to step back from this scene for a moment to recognize its full 
import and appreciate its tragic irony. Christians believe that in Jesus, God 
walked in human flesh on this earth. He was in that sense like an emperor 
who so desires to know his subjects that he dons ordinary clothes and lives 
among them, with no one recognizing or understanding him. The God of 
the universe chose to walk in human flesh as an itinerant preacher, teacher, 
carpenter, healer—and pauper. He came as one of us. He healed the sick, 
forgave sinners, showed compassion to the lost, and taught people what 


God was really like. We must not miss the irony here: It was not the 
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“sinners” who arrested God when he walked among us. Those who took 
him into custody and tried him were the most pious and religious people 
on the face of the earth. The God they claimed to serve walked among 
them in flesh, and they could not see him. They were so blinded by their 
love of power and their fear of losing it that they missed him (page 48). In 
what ways would you say Jesus is still a threat to people’s way of life 
today? To what extent do you think people’s resistance to Jesus and his 
message is motivated by fear? 
No one spoke up in the Sanhedrin. No one asked, “Is this really in keeping 
with our faith?” How many times in recent history has the same thing 
happened—during the Holocaust, in Jim Crow America, in South Africa, 
at Abu Ghraib, and in your life and mine. How many times have we 
known something was wrong but were afraid to speak up? I am not talking 
about simply pointing out other people’s sins. We all know Christians who 
freely point out the sins of others; they are not being courageous, just 
obnoxious. I am talking about those times when you are part of a group 
about to do something that is clearly wrong or when you see injustice 
being done to someone and all it would take would be one person 
speaking up, but everyone remains silent. What would have happened if 
one or two or three of those Sanhedrin members had simply said, “This 
isn’t right, regardless of what we think about this man. It’s not in keeping 
with what God teaches us” (page 52). When have you chosen to be silent 


rather than speak up on behalf of the truth? 
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Finally, they looked at Jesus; and the high priest said, “Are you the 
Messiah, the Son of the Blessed One?” (Mark 14:61). All Jesus had to do 
was to keep silent, and there would have been no grounds for conviction; 
instead he replied in a manner deemed blasphemous for Jews and 
traitorous for Romans. Jesus’ response to this question of his identity 
brings together three Old Testament allusions, each of which assured his 
conviction by the Sanhedrin. Let’s consider each of these. Jesus’ first 
statement is easy to read as a simple, literal answer to the question, “Are 
you the Messiah?” Mark records it as two Greek words: “Ego eimi,” or “I 
am” (Mark 14:62). Caiaphas, though, realized this was not a simple 
declarative. The straightforward answer would have been, “I am he,” “I 
am the Blessed One,” or even “I am the Messiah.” But a simple “I am” in 
the Greek seems to point toward something much more profound (page 
53). The Greek words Ego eimi (“I am’’) contain a powerful proclamation 
about who Jesus is. Imagine Jesus speaking those words directly to you. 
What might he say to you in completing that thought: “I am 2 
The incident [Peter’s denial] is one of the few that is mentioned in all four 
Gospels, so all four writers must have considered it important. It was not 
included in order to embarrass Peter. The Gospels were written, in fact, 
after (tradition tells us) Peter had been crucified upside down for his faith. 
The Gospel writers knew the story because Peter must have regularly told 
the awful truth of that episode himself. None of the other disciples (except 


John) was there. Peter must have told it when he went to preach. Peter 
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would surely have said, “I know you’ve denied Jesus. I denied him 
myself. I denied him in a way that I am deeply ashamed of, and yet I have 
to tell you: I betrayed the Lord, but he gave me grace. He took me back. 
And if you’ve denied him, he will take you back, too.” Peter wanted to 
reassure others that, despite the fact that there are times when all of us 
deny the Lord, he will continue to take us back and use us to accomplish 
his work. From that moment forward, Peter would never again deny Jesus 
(page 58). When have you experienced the shame of realizing that you had 
denied Christ and longed for the assurance of his forgiveness? 

In this session, the role of forgiveness in the Fil-Am church’s goal and ministry of 
reconciliation and unity (theological foundation), and to be steadfast and strong, able to 
withstand trials and temptations, were highlighted and discussed. The discussions 
touched on outreach including social justice and the need for Christians to stand up in the 
face of evil. Participants in this session asked questions, aired concerns, shared insights 


and testimonies/personal experiences. 


Session 4: Jesus, Barabbas, and Pilate 
This session helped participants: 
e Explore the Gospels’ account of Jesus’ trial before Pontius Pilate; 
e Explore the meaning of Jesus’ seeming determination to submit himself to 
suffering and ultimately death at the hands of religious and political 


authorities; 
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Consider how Jesus’ suffering is understood to be purposeful and 
redemptive by examining the themes of atonement, messiahship, and the 


“suffering servant.” 


The Bible reference was Mark 15:1-15. A video of 9:10 minutes was shown. 


These were taken up in the study: 


As he had at the trial before the Sanhedrin, Jesus remained virtually silent 
before Pilate, who was astounded at his unwillingness to defend himself. 
Pilate knew the chief priests were accusing Jesus out of envy—Jesus was 
becoming more popular than they were, and their fear and insecurity drove 
their hatred—but why, he wondered, wasn’t Jesus defending himself? He 
was charged with claiming to be king of the Jews, a capital offense. 
Caesar was king of the Jews now, and claiming that title was a sign of 
rebellion. When Pilate asked Jesus, “Are you the King of the Jews?” 
(Mark 15:2a), Jesus gave a short and cryptic answer: “You say so” (Mark 
15:2b). Jesus might have been saying, “Yes, of course, I am.” He might 
have meant simply, “You have spoken, and I am not going to disagree 
with you.” But he did not elaborate. In Matthew, Mark, and Luke, Jesus 
did not say another word to Pilate. And so, Pilate must have wondered, 
“Why isn’t he speaking?” (page 63). Why do you think the Synoptic 
Gospels show Jesus choosing not to speak in defense of himself? 

Jesus was offering himself as a sacrificial lamb for the sins of the world. 
His death, Christians believe, was redemptive. It was purposeful. Jesus did 


not die a disillusioned prophet. He was not simply a great teacher put to 
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death by the Romans. He chose to go to Jerusalem, anticipating and even 
predicting to his disciples his death. Christians believe that that death was 
the vehicle by which God saved the world.... Theologians have long 
wrestled with how we are to understand the doctrine of the Atonement— 
that is, the at-one-ment of God and humankind, our reconciliation with 
God through Jesus’ death on the cross. Most thoughtful people wrestle 
with the question. It is difficult for us to comprehend fully at first glance 
how the death of Jesus brings about our salvation; it is something of an 
enigma (page 65). How do you explain the connection between Jesus’ 
suffering and the world’s salvation? What about the doctrine(s) of the 
Atonement do you struggle to comprehend? 

Matthew makes clear the crowd was being given a choice between two 
messianic figures. If you picture yourself as part of that crowd, which one 
do you pick? One is going to lead by force; throw out the Romans; reclaim 
your tax money, wealth, and prosperity; and restore the strength of the 
Jewish kingdom. The other’s leadership involves loving these same 
oppressors, serving them as they dwell among you, doubling the service 
they demand of you....Jesus asks us to choose his way over the way of 
Barabbas; but I also know that while many admire Jesus of Nazareth, they 
feel safer with, and prefer, Jesus Barabbas. That was the choice Pilate 
gave the crowd two thousand years ago: the popular revolutionary Jesus 
Barabbas, who would change the world through power, or Jesus of 


Nazareth, who would change the world through sacrificial love. The 
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crowd shouted, “Release Barabbas for us!” (Luke 23:18). Had you been 
standing there that day, whom would you have chosen? (pages 73-75). 
Considering our world today, what kind of messiah would people choose? 
Whom would you choose? Why? 

In this session, where the participant stands in today’s issues which ultimately are 
linked to God’s mission to restore, to save, was extensively discussed. In the discussions, 
the participants chose Jesus and appreciated God’s mission, the need to support and work 
in and through the Body of Christ, the church. In a way, all the four foundations were 
touched here. Participants in this session asked questions, aired concerns, shared insights 


and testimonies/personal experiences. 


Session 5: The Torture and Humiliation of the King 
This session is intended to help participants . . . 
e Explore the Gospels’ account of Jesus’ humiliation at the hands of the 
Roman soldiers on his way to Calvary; 
e Explore Jesus’ particular experience of suffering as a way of 
understanding his role in God’s redemption of the world; 
e Consider our own capacity for inhuman acts and attitudes directed toward 
others and to identify ways to guard against them. 
The Bible reference was Mark 15:15b-29. A video of 9:06 minutes was shown. 
These were taken up in the study: 
e In 1963, Stanley Milgram at Yale University invited people to come in off 


the street to take part in a scientific investigation. They were paid four 
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dollars for one hour in which they were set in front of gauges and dials 
and told to deliver shocks when someone in the other room gave wrong 
answers to questions they were asked. The experiment was designed to see 
how far people would go if an authority figure told them they must go on 
increasing the force of the shock until it reached apparently fatal levels. 
No one was actually shocked; but the subjects did not know that, since 
they could hear but not see the person they supposedly were shocking. 
Before the experiment, researchers estimated just one percent of the US 
population would administer what they thought were lethal doses of 
electricity. What the researchers found was that sixty-five percent of the 
subjects were willing to increase the electricity to four hundred fifty volts, 
despite the apparent cries of pain coming from the person in the other 
room. Even after the cries finally fell silent, the subjects were still willing 
to give electrical jolts to that person because an authority figure told them 
they must complete the experiment. Sixty-five percent!...Ordinary people 
can be persuaded to do extraordinary and awful things. Given the right 
combination of ideology, authority, and gradual desensitization, all of us 
can become monsters, capable of destroying others with weapons ranging 
from words to gas chambers. It is a reality we must face and guard against, 
looking instead to God and trying to understand who he has called us to be 
(page 86). What particular Christian practices can help us guard against 
losing our humanity and supporting actions, attitudes, and policies that we 


should reject? 
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e The subjective or moral influence theory of the Atonement maintains that 
the Atonement was not about changing God or making it possible for God 
to forgive us. It was, rather, about changing you and me. Jesus’ suffering, 
death, and resurrection constitute a divine drama meant to communicate 
God’s Word to humanity, to make clear to us our need for redemption and 
forgiveness, to show us the full extent of God’s love and lead us to 
repentance. John’s Gospel begins with a prologue in which he speaks of 
Jesus as God’s Word. Jesus was God’s vehicle for communicating with us, 
his Word made flesh. In Jesus, God’s divine nature was united with human 
flesh to reveal his character, his love, and his will for humanity (page 89). 
Describe your understanding of the subjective or moral influence theory of 
the Atonement mentioned in this passage. Does this theory help you make 
sense of the humiliation, suffering, and death of Jesus? Why, or why not? 

e There is one more word we should hear in Jesus’ suffering and death, and 
that concerns the nature of sacrificial love. He has set an example for us of 
a kind of love that alone has the power to save humanity from its self- 
destructive ways. Sacrificial love transforms enemies into friends, shames 
the guilty into repentance, and melts hearts of stone. The world is changed 
by true demonstrations of sacrificial love and by selfless acts of service 
(page 91). What examples of sacrificial love inspire you to greater service 
in the name of Christ? 

In this session, the urgent need for the church to be a light in the world and to 


overcome cruelty with kindness and love were highlighted and discussed. The church 
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must be where these could be experienced. The discussions touched on themes of the 
theological, biblical and historical foundations. Participants in this session asked 


questions, aired concerns, shared insights and testimonies/personal experiences. 


Session 6: The Crucifixion 
The session helped participants: 
e Explore the Gospels’ account of Jesus’ death on the cross; 
e Compare several ways to think about how Jesus’ death saves us; 
e Hear in Jesus’ dying words echoes of his purpose and mission as God’s Messiah. 
The Bible reference was Mark 15:25-39. A video of 12:54 minutes was shown. 
These were taken up in the study: 

e In the sacrificial offering theory of the Atonement, we view the Crucifixion 
through the lens of the Old Testament’s sacrificial system. In his death, Jesus 
acted as the high priest representing all of humanity. Throughout the Gospels, 
Jesus refers to himself as the Son of Man, a title pointing to his role as 
“representative human being.” He was God in the flesh, revealing God to us; 
but he was also fully human, representing a new humanity that reflected what 
we were meant to be as human beings. In this capacity, he became our priest 
and intercessor with God. He offered a sacrifice to God to atone for 
humanity’s sin, to reconcile us with the Father. He offered not a goat or a bull, 
but himself as the Son of Man and as our high priest. In essence, he said, 
“Father, for these creatures, so small, so broken, so easily lured into hurting 


one another, for these men and women who do evil to one another and turn 
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their backs on you—for them I offer myself to you to atone for their sins” 
(pages 102-103). Describe your understanding of the sacrificial offering 
theory of the Atonement as described in this passage. What aspects of this 
theory aid or hinder your understanding of the death of Jesus? 

e Like Psalm 22, nearly all the lament psalms—those that complain because 

God seems to be nowhere near—end with an affirmation of faith. The very act 
of praying a complaint psalm is an affirmation of faith. When darkness seems 
to prevail in your life, it takes faith even to talk to God and complain to him! 
The last words of Jesus from the cross recorded in the Gospel of Luke reflect 
Jesus’ absolute trust in God: “Father, into your hands I commend my spirit.” 
This is also a model of prayer for all of us when we are afraid, when we are 
sick, when we face our own death. This prayer says, “I commit myself to you, 
O God. In my living and in my dying, in the good times and in the bad, 
whatever I am and have, I place in your hands, O God, for your safekeeping” 
(page 112). When was the last time you complained to God out of an 
experience of despair or darkness and yet ended up affirming your trust in 
God? Describe how you moved from lament to trust. 

In this session, the theme of sacrificial love was highlighted and discussed. 
Extensively discussed were the themes of salvation (God’s mission) and the cost of 
discipleship. The discussions thus touched on the themes of the four foundations with 
particular emphasis on giving — of the self (submission to God), and, thus, all that we 
have: time, talent, and treasure. Participants in this session asked questions, aired 


concerns, shared insights and testimonies/personal experiences. 
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Session 7: Christ the Victor 

The session helped participants: 

e Explore the Gospels’ account of Jesus’ victory over death on Easter morning and 
of what happened prior to his appearance to the disciples; 

e Consider the incredible promise of Easter: the hope of life after death; 

e Examine the Christus Victor theory of the Atonement and what it might mean for 
our lives. 

The Bible reference was Mark 16:1-6. A video of 11:10 minutes was shown. 

These were taken up in the study: 

e The Easter chronology varies slightly in the four Gospel accounts; but one thing is 
clear: The idea that Jesus had been raised from the dead was considered 
unbelievable. In Mark (16:1-8), the women learned Jesus had been raised; but 
they were filled with terror and were afraid to tell anyone. In Matthew (28:16-17), 
even after the disciples saw him on the mountain in Galilee, “some doubted.” In 
Luke (24:8-11), Mary and the others told the disciples Jesus had been raised; “but 
these words seemed to them an idle tale, and they did not believe them.” 
According to Luke (24:12), Peter ran to the tomb; but, while “amazed,” it is not 
clear whether he understood what had happened. In John’s account (20:2-9), Peter 
and John ran to the tomb; but though “they saw the linen wrappings lying there,” 
they still did not understand. Then there is “doubting Thomas,” who missed the 
first resurrection appearance of Jesus to the disciples. Thomas told them, “Unless 
I see the mark of the nails in his hands, and put my finger in the mark of the nails 


and my hand in his side, I will not believe” (John 20:25). How grateful I am for 
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the Gospels and their willingness to record that even the disciples struggled with 
doubt when it came to the Resurrection (page 122). The Gospel writers 
acknowledged that even those who saw the empty tomb struggled to understand 
Jesus’ resurrection. What part has doubt played in your beliefs about the 
Resurrection? 

e The last of the theories of the Atonement we will consider in this book . . . is often 
referred to as “Christus Victor’—Christ the Victor. This view. . . holds that the 
suffering, death, and resurrection of Christ must be taken together as a powerful 
word from God announcing God’s victory over the powers of evil and over the sin 
that alienates us from God. They are God’s triumph over death, which we, by 
faith, share....In Jesus, God entered the boxing arena where evil seems to have the 
upper hand. He took the worst blows of the enemy, being subject to the powers 
that conspired to destroy him. He was beaten, abused, and eventually knocked 
out. But just when the match seemed lost, Jesus arose; and in his resurrection he 
dealt a finishing blow to the forces of evil, sin, and death. Christ became the 
Victor. With his victory all humankind was offered the opportunity to join forces 
with him; to be set free from the power of evil, sin, and death; and to live lives of 
hope, freedom, and love (pages 126-127). What metaphor would you use to 
describe Christ’s victory over sin and death? What meaning could the Christus 
Victor theory of the Atonement have in your life? 

In this session, the power of resurrection which ties up and proves true all the truths 

learned in the six preceding sessions was highlighted and discussed. There was a focus on 


the church’s work of mission, that it is not in vain and all the more we must strive in 
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carrying out God’s mission. Participants in this session asked questions, aired concerns, 


shared insights and testimonies/personal experiences. 


APPENDIX C 


Testimonials and Anecdotes 
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Lysie Black: “Good day! I thank God for the privilege of having a wonderful Pastor 
leading us in our Bible Study, meeting together on line and in person. Thank you Pastor 
Nitos for the treasured time you spent with us by teaching us the word of God. Having 
you, leading in Bible Study made us more knowledgeable of what the Bible is all about. 
Personally, I knew God placed in my heart the love for souls and seeing our members 
grow in their walk with God. Along the way, I found myself enjoying and learning so 
much. My eagerness to witness how God is moving in our Bible Study has caused me to 
be more excited for the day. I recognized that most important thing in my leadership is 
my own personal walk with God- to walk in His presence. I will read the Bible, pray and 
worship everyday. I will be in God’s house regularly and share the love of Jesus to 
anyone.- because it is my great commission to God. I will keep my heart open to God 
everyday of my life being sensitive to His voice, in Jesus’ Name. 2 Peter 1:2 says, “May 
God give us more and more grace and peace as we grow in our knowledge of God and 
Jesus our Lord. “God bless and thank you!” 


Joy Hudgel: “Hello! My name is Joy Hudgel. Iam the Membership Leader of First Fil - 
Am Church of Greater Dayton. First and foremost, I would like to say thank you to Pastor 
Nitos Dobles for all his dedication and sharing the word of God to all of us, as we 
worship together as one big family. Iam so blessed when I attended a Bible Study lead 
by Pastor Nitos because I realized reading the Bible can change my life, that bring me 
closer to God, helping me hear His voice and gain wisdom. Many things in life are hard 
to totally understand until I experienced them to myself such as parenting, grief and loss. 
Ihave felt lost and unable to find comfort, but I opened the Bible and suddenly read a 
scripture that brought me clarity and peace. The more I invest in reading the Bible the 
closer I grow to God and understand His story and experience Godly contentment. It is a 
stronger connection and relationship with Jesus. As I grow in knowledge of the Bible, I 
quickly recognize His voice in my day-to-day life. Sometimes circumstances remind me 
a passage I read. The more I read, the more living and active my relationship with God. 
Only through God’s grace and truth I have learned that Bible Study transform my life to 
shine the lights of Christ on others. God Bless! Thank you.” 


Hannah Holder: “I always look forward to the Sunday Bible Study and Worship 
Service. It allows me to know God more and be closer to Him. I also enjoy the fellowship 
I have with my church family, my relationship with them brings so much joy and it's 
because God is in the center of it. I pray that God will lead the people who does not have 
any family or feels alone to this church so they will enjoy as much as we do the sense of 
belongingness and God's love through our fellowship. Matthew 18:20 For where two or 
three are gathered in my name, there am I among them.” 


Marian Sayson: “Since I became involved in the various ministries of the First Fil-am 
Church such as the Bible Study and the Nightly Devotionals, my understanding of God's 
love has led me to become more appreciative of the gifts that people bring into my life: 
such as their time, prayers, the sharing of their culinary talents. I've learned about Jesus' 
gift of salvation.” 
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Miriam Coloma: “I see GOD moving in the First Fil-Am Church! Participation from the 
young to adults in the service and all church activities is a sign of unity and growth. It 
shows good leadership with full knowledge of scripture... WHO IS NOT BLESSED? 
PRAISE GOD!...KEEP IT UP!” 


Elvyn Marasigan: “May kasabihan nga po na “pag may tyaga ay may nilaga”. Ang 
Panginoon ay laging nakaalalay at nakagabay sa bawat isa sa atin. At yung pong nangyari 
sa Inyo at sa inyong pamilya last year ay nasubaybayan ko. Na-touch nga po ako na in 
your absence ay naipagpatuloy pa rin nila ang gabi-gabi ng family devotion and they can 
handle the situation. Praise God and to God be the Glory.” 


Joyce Galvez Samson: “Good Morning. Covid pandemic has brought good and bad to 
our lives. Who would have thought that when churches were mandated to close to gather 
for worship services God made a way to open a hi tech platform for the world to continue 
to fellowship and worship virtually. We were sequestered at home going out seem not 
possible panic here and there. from the early onset of FB live worship bible studies the 
Lord has drawn me to First Fil Am Church which I regularly attended until my home 
church Valley Faith UMC here in CA have initiated a Zoom platform. Hunger and thirst 
for the Lord has is a powerful motivation and other believers that God has allowed to 
regularly be in God’s presence during the regular nightly devotion of Pastor Nitos and 
family. People worshipped and prayed together with them until it got to a massive regular 
attendance by the power of invitation. The Lord made it possible. I am tremendously 
blessed and awed because Jesus invited me and many to come to Him to satisfy our 
hunger and thirst thru the manifestation of God’s presence in this ministry. My prayers of 
joy that Pastor Nitos ministry was an instrument to a lifelong necessity our growth in 
spiritual and to know that God is good. God’s outpouring anointing to your ministries and 
family. I thank God for his goodness and kindness. Love, Joyce Galvez Samson” 


Lilia V. Labrador: “I felt in my heart the eagerness and joy of getting closer to God 
through the FIRST FIL-AM CHURCH OF GREATER DAYTON. Ever since I started 
following the online devotion and church services for more than a year (when the 
pandemic started), I was so blessed, and my soul was so full of the word of God through 
Pastor Nitos Dobles and his family for their nightly devotion messages. I cry in joy, 
whenever he is praying for me and my family. My heart is always at peace when I watch 
and hear the children, youth people, participating in worship songs, prayers and reading 
the Bible during the devotion and on Sundays. There's a saying that, "IF WE 
ENCOUNTER THE GREAT LOVE OF THE LORD, WE WILL NEVER BE AFRAID 
TO TAKE THE NEXT STEP. WE ARE GOD’S PRECIOUS CHILDREN, AND HIS 
PLANS ARE GREATER THAN WHAT OUR MIND CAN PERCEIVE." These I see 
and witness from Pastor Nitos Dobles and his family and The FIRST FIL-AM CHURCH 
OF GREATER DAYTON. Thank you so much, I love you with the love of the Lord.” 


Adoracion Daway Crame: “I am in awe of your family devotion because of the 
participation of all your children in the nightly devotion and I am blessed with the variety 
of hymns included in the devotional. Thank you Pastor Dobles and family!” 
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Nora Mallari Bravo: “Good morning po to our beloved pastor of Fil Am Church! 
Blessings to all family Members of this Devotion. It’s been a year when I first joined this 
devotion and I should say that I found peace and contentment every time I join, and also, 
the online bible study! I can feel that Iam very blessed by the sharing of many people 
joining the online services! I thank God I came to know the family of Pastor Nitos. We 
are not connected physically but because of his humbleness and dedication to the church 
and to the people God, many are pleased and are drawn to this humble church! I can say 
that I belong this humble family of God that changes my life day by day! To God be all 
the Glory. My heart melts every time I see this family of God! I am excited everyday to 
join and I would not o miss a single devotion. It is like food to our physical body, the 
word of God shared here nourishes and satisfies my soul! I am blessed with more wisdom 
as I listen to the scripture being shared during the devotion. I am at peace during the night 
knowing that God is with me! There are so many things I have learned while reading all 
the sharing from this family. It is my deepest desire to serve the Lord while I am still on 
Earth! I want to be His faithful follower obeying His command. It makes me stronger 
trusting Him no matter how great the suffering that we experience today! I believe and 
trust Jesus! He is the Lord. Nothing is too hard for Him! God blesses us and shields us by 
His grace and mercy! As we remain in Him, we can ask anything and it will be given to 
us! Praise and Honor to Christ, our Savior!” 


Alex & Orpha Fabian: “Our nightly devotion with Pastor Nitos Dobles and family 
brought us closer to God and greatly impacted our spiritual growth and our wisdom of the 
things of God. The small amount of time we take every night reminds us of our calling to 
love God and love others and reminds us of who we are in Christ and who He wants us to 
be. Thank you so much Pastor Nitos and family. Praise God and to God be the glory, 
honor and praise. We love you with the love of the Lord.” 


Marissa Agcaoili: “A spirit-filled Family Devotion, Music Devotion and Worship 
Service with a passionate Love for Jesus! One of the only few ministries who speaks to 
my soul and refreshes my spirit. A true church who exalts Jesus Christ alone. An 
invigorating and refreshing ministry who is faithful to God's word. All glory to Christ for 
this worshipful community!" 


Aicen Anacleto: “I am really amazed Pastor Nitos for God’s faithfulness in your family. 
Ihave known your family, the Suarez clan whose unwavering faith in God continued up 
to this generation that was manifested in you. I want you to know that from the time that 
your parents told me that you are called in the ministry, my heart was overjoyed, 
knowing for a fact that you have a wonderful job here in the Philippines, and yet you 
chose to serve the Lord. You are gifted with an amazing family, a beautiful and equally 
talented children and wife who are now with you in your ministry. I am now on my 
dawning age and hearing the words of God proclaimed to the whole world gives me the 
feeling that Christ is indeed alive. Thank you Pastor Nitos and family for letting your 
light shine in this time of uncertainty. In this time where people can find peace and hope 
only in the words of God. God bless you and your wonderful family. Praying for you 
always.” 
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Ofelia Angeles Guevarra: “I’m Ofelia Guevarra from Melbourne, Australia. I can still 
remember the first time I joined your Global prayer and devotion which was June 2020. I 
knew it was God’s plan. While I was checking my Message on FB, I accidentally found 
Pastor Nitos and his family having a family devotion. For the first time, I watched their 
live devotion on FB, I was so blessed. His wife Apple was playing piano. I loved the 
worship song choices, the scripture reading by Pastor Nitos’ 3 children. Since then, every 
day, I always join their devotion. I feel blessed and I see how God’s grace and the Holy 
Spirit are moving in the First Fil-Am Church. They’re very loving, prayerful, committed, 
sincere. They are good examples as faithful servants of God. They show good leadership 
with full knowledge about God’s word. God is working abundantly the online ministries. 
Through the messages, Jesus opens up the windows of our hearts every time we join for 
more spiritual blessings. So I’m so grateful to be part of Pastor Nitos’ devotion and 
prayer..,as well as the Sunday worship. No wonder we’re becoming a family of God with 
one heart, one spirit worshipping together. Praise God! All glory and praise belong to 
Him... I was about to sleep God when gave me this word: “Your family is a complete 
package who help people grow spiritually and gain spiritual strength. Amen.” 


Neslea Isip Navarro: “The First-Fil Am family nightly devotions led by Rev. Dr. Nitos 
Dobles, Apple, Betina, Geli and Nathan have been a wonderful spiritual experience from 
the very beginning. The songs, the prayers, the Word of God, the sharing of thoughts and 
experiences, the wisdom imparted, and the fellowship around the world are answers to 
our calling to spread His Word and His love among the nations. The nightly encounters 
with our God through this ministry cause a stirring in my heart to know more about God 
and to be more like Him. Praise God for the Dobles family‘s commitment to be 
missionaries in their own way. I am amazed on what God is doing to all of us joining the 
family nightly devotions. To God be the glory!” 


Elsa Quizon Arada: “Good morning po Pastor Nitos and Apple! I just read your 
message and my tears overflow in thanksgiving to our Almighty God. I am so by your 
passion to serve and by your faithfulness — serving God’s people non-stop (as if you 
don’t get tired!), spread the gospel of salvation. I praise God for your desire for all people 
to be saved. I always wonder when do you sit or rest because you do a lot for others. For 
me, personally, if I want to help or do something for others I never get tired. I see the 
same in you and your family. You do it with a lot of love and compassion — that’s why 
you seem to be untiring. With the pandemic, there are so many trials and challenges we 
have encountered. But we know and feel that Jesus is in our hearts. He is our Living 
Hope! GOD IS REALLY GOOD ALL THE TIME! We pray for your continued good 
health and stamina to do His will! We love you all so much!” 
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